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THE WEEK. 


As we anticipated last week Mr. Balfour decided, 
after the Cabinet meeting last Friday week, to resign 
office. On Monday he had an audience of the King, 
who accepted his resignation and sent for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. The next day the Liberal Leader 
undertook to form a Government. Negotiations and 
arrangements have been proceeding all the week, and 
it is understood that the constitution of the Ministry as 
far as the chief offices are concerned will be determined 
by Monday and submitted to the King. 

Mr. Batrour’s decision came only a few days 
after Mr. Austen Chamberlain had announced that there 
was no crisis in the Government or party. This was 
also maintained by the Chief Whip, who elaborated a 
detailed medical metaphor to emphasise the folly of 
supposing that there was even any excitement in the 
party. If these speakers were not deliberately mis- 
leading their audiences Mr.% Balfour must have kept 
his colleagues in the dark as to the shifts 
and extremities of his position. How desperate 
that position was is clear from Mr. Balfour’s resigna- 
tion at this moment. For his resignation is tanta- 
mount to a confession that his Government is so hope- 
lessly demoralised that he cannot administer public 
affairs for even the short space of three or four weeks 
longer. The Liberal Leader has to be called in to 
meet the emergency created by Mr. Balfour’s collapse. 
He takes office, of course, merely to dissolve, and the 
dissolution will come early in the New Year. 

IT is too early yet to discuss the composition of 
the Government. We are glad to know that Sir 
Edward Grey has repudiated the statement made by the 
Times to the effect that he had refused to join the 
Cabinet because the Prime Minister was to re- 
main in the Commons. But it is not too early to 
pay a tribute of sincere gratitude and admiration to one 
distinguished Liberal who is unhappily debarred by 
sudden ill-health from taking, as it had been hoped, a 
high place in the Government. The services Lord 
Spencer has rendered to his country and to Liberal 
and humane causes it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. In every office that he has filled in the course 
of his long and distinguished career he has displayed 
the virtues and qualities that are most needed for 
public work. He has shown himself in the most 

trying circumstances a man of firm will, great courage, 
and of a severe and exacting sense of duty. His in- 
fluence in the Government would have been invalu- 
able. All Liberals will remember in offering him their 
warm sympathy in his illness the courage and devo- 
tion with which he has defended their principles in the 
House of Lords and also in the country. In parti- 
cular they will not forget the staunch spirit in which 
he stood by the present Prime Minister in the worst 
days of the South African war. 





Every day the coming revolution in Russia 
rumbles more threateningly under the thin crust of 
dilatory compromise. Father Gapon is back once 
more. He is supposed to be hidden; but he walks 
abroad, and the police, who have _ threatened 
to arrest him, dare not touch him. If they 
did the mortality, bill would not be only on 
One side, as in front of the Tsar's Palace 


that bloody Sunday. Mr. Nevinson, in_ the 
Daily Chronicle, gives a _ vivid description of a 
great meeting which was held by the followers of 
Gapon and interrupted by the shrill protesting speeches 
of the Social Democrats: a scene which dramatises the 
conflict between these two revolutionary parties. The 
Father’s aim is to reorganise the eleven unions of 
workmen (resembling our Trades Unions), which 
were broken up by the January massacres. 
Unions, not battalions, is the watchword of 
his followers. The Social Democrats work along the 
methods of strikers in Germany. They are opposed to 
the slow method of spreading knowledge before 
organising a social campaign. They have most in- 
fluence in the towns, while the influence of the 
Gaponists is far greater among the peasants. What 
is most feared by friends of radical reform is a con- 
flict between the artisans and the peasantry as to 
methods of achieving their ends. 

THERE is a slight slackening of the tension be- 
tween the Powers and the Porte, but no settlement has 
been effected and further coercive measures are still a 
possibility. Germany is apparently playing her 
usual part of friend to the Porte and deserter from 
Europe. On Monday an international force occupied 
Lemnos, and if there is further delay Tenedos and 
Smyrna are to be seized. The Sultan is desperately 
anxious to end the situation with what credit he may, 
and there can be no doubt that the occupation of the 
rich port of Smyrna would clench the matter. The 
Powers will doubtless agree to call their represen- 
tatives financial delegates and not ‘‘ controllers,” 
a word for which the Sultan is said to have suggested 
the substitution of ‘‘ specialists,” but this latter irre- 
sistibly conjures up the old picture of the ‘‘ sick man 
of Stamboul ” in a way he has probably not realised. 
We cannot believe that the Powers will entertain his 
further proposals and thereby stultify themselves. To 
appoint the delegates for two years only would be to 
create certain trouble for the future, and as the head of 
the Commission, with a second or casting vote, is to be 
the Ottoman Inspector-General, thereis noreason forthe 
addition ofan Ottoman delegate. One of the bestinformed 
correspondents reports, we are glad to see, that there 
is a strong feeling amongst intelligent Turks in favour 
of the reforms ; and all accounts agree that the mass 
of Mussulmans is entirely indifferent to what is taking 
place ; being, in fact, in complete ignorance of it. A not 
very successful attempt has been made in this country, 
which it is regrettable that the Zimes should counte- 
nance, to raise the bogey of insult to British Moslems 
in India. Those Indian Moslems who foilow what is 
happening are under no illusion as to the absurd claims 
to the Caliphate revived by the present Sultan : they 
are devoid of the slightest foundation and have never 
met with general acceptance in the Moslem world. 

Tue Foreign Office has issued a Blue Book which 
gives us the correspondence on the Macedonian 
Question from the beginning of the year to the end of 
June. It proves conclusively that the present vigour 
displayed by the Powers is the result of Lord Lans- 
downe’s initiative, and that he has spent much time 
and trouble on behalf of the unfortunate provinces, in 
spite of the adverse influences of Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Percy. He is more than once in collision with Austria 
and Russia, and though he unfortunately yielded to 
the exclusion of Adrianople, he held firm language as tg 
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the figment of the ‘‘ interested Powers,” and secured for 
all the Great Powers participation in the new scheme. 
It is noteworthy that Russia, acting on France, was 
the obstacle to the more excellent way proposed by 
England in January last, but in later months Austria’s 
resistance is always more prolonged than that of 
Russia. But there is nothing to guarantee that the 
new scheme will be adequate, and it is the immediate 
duty of the new Foreign Minister to put before Europe 
the necessity for these guarantees, so that financial 
reform may carry with it judicial and military reform. 
The greater part of the book consists of consular 
reports, and the endless horrors which they describe 
testify to the bitterness of the necessity. 





PRESIDENT Rooseve.t’s Message to Congress, 
published on Tuesday, is a document of portentous 
length and covers a great variety of subjects. The 
President deals vigorously with a number of abuses, 
but we doubt whether many Americans are as sanguine 
as he is of his power to suppress them. He lays down 
the general principle that every big corporation should 
be accountable to some sovereign strong enough to 
control its conduct. He applies this principle to the 
scandals which have marked the relations of the big 
trusts to the railways. He proposes to create a 
Federal Commission which will have the right to revise 
rates and to make the rate given to some favoured 
customer the maximum rate for all traffic. To prevent 
illicit manceuvres to escape this control he suggests 
that the Government might have the right of civil 
action against the beneficiary of a rebate for at least 
twice the value of its rebate. On insurance scandals 
he points out the need of Federal supervision, but does 
not think an alteration in the constitution will be 
necessary. He combines enthusiasm for the Hague 
Conference with enthusiasm for a strong navy. The 
part of his Message which cautious Americans will 
read with some concern is that in which he develops 
the positive application of the Monroe Doctrine; a 
general right and duty of interference in South 
American affairs. 





Tue Irish National Convention was held at Dublin 
this week, and as was to be expected it affirmed its 
adherence to its Nationalist policy. It discountenanced 
Mr. O’Brien’s suggestion for a general Convention in 
which the Irish Reformers could take part, and it passed 
a resolution declaring that it would not give permanent 
support to any party that did not make Home Rule a car- 
dinal part of its programme. The Irish Home Rulers 
could hardly say less, but there was nothing in their 
speeches to show that they will oppose measures lead- 
ing up to Home Rule. Mr. Balfour wrote a letter to 
the New Forest electors making great play with Home 
Rule, but he seems to have exaggerated its unpopu- 
larity. The constituency has only been fought in 
Liberal years, 1885 and 1892. On both these occa- 
sions the Tory majority was over 700. This week it 
Was 199. 

_ A MEETING was held on Friday in last week, and a 
dinner was given at the Lyceum Club on the following 
evening, to promote a better spirit between England 
and Germany. These demonstrations were attended 
by public men of all parties. Among the speakers at 
the meeting were Mr. Courtney, Sir Michael Foster, 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell. Lord Avebury took 
the chair. At the dinner at the Lyceum Club 
the chief guest was the German Ambassador, and 


among the speakers was the Bishop of South- 
wark. The German Ambassador said that it 
was unnecessary to look for the reasons of the 


unfortunate ill-will that had sprung up between the 
two countries. It was enough to glance at what was 
printed in the daily papers. He was not prepared to 


use the language of some writers whd were always 


ready to speak in the name of the whole nation, par- 
ticulary when what they had to say was offensive or 
threatening, but he could speak for himself and for the 
German Government and could say that they would 
respond to the efforts made here to improve the rela- 
tions of the two countries. Lord Aveburv sent a 
telegram to the German Emperor telling him of the 
meeting, and the German Emperor replied expressing 
his pleasure and sympathy. Prince Bilow was not 
very happy in his allusions to us in his speech on 
Tuesday in the Reichstag, and he was the object of a 
violent attack next day by Herr Bebel, who has not 
missed the lesson of the successful strike in Russia, and 
threatens the German Government with the growing 
wrath of the German people. 





Tue King has taken advantage of the change of 
Government to define and classify a position which has 
hitherto been unknown to the Constitution. He 
issued a warrant on Tuesday declaring that in future 
the Prime Minister would have precedence next after 
the Archbishop of York. This order puts the Prime 
Minister before the Peers; but there is not much 
danger that a statesman will be demoralised by the 
greatness of a position in which he has to walk 
behind the Archbishop of York. One effect of the 
order is to give the Prime Minister a direct inducement 
to disestablish the Church. The Constitution knows 
nothing of the Prime Minister. Mr. Morley says in his 
life of Walpole that the first time the title Premier was 
used was ina letter from the Duke of Cumberland to 
the Duke of Newcastle in the year 1746. In 1761 
George Grenville declared that Prime Minister was an 
odious title, and he was sorry that it now seemed an 
essential part of the Constitution. Lord North never 
allowed it to be used in his family. 

One of the last important documents issued by the 
outgoing Government is ‘‘A Statement of Admiralty 
Policy,” forecasting a further substantial reduction in 
the Navy Estimates ; and it will give great satisfaction 
to Liberals and economists who have been condemning 
the reckless inflation of Naval expenditure which 
successive Lords of the Admiralty raised from 
24 millions in 1898 to 39 millions in 1904. Last year, it 
will be remembered, a reduction of over 3 millions 
was effected, which was mainly accounted for by re- 
ductions in the votes for new construction and for 
repairs. The fleet was reorganised and a vast number 
of vessels, many of them comparatively new, were 
struck off the active list by what Mr. Balfour called 
an heroic stroke of the pen. The late First 
Lord now announces that ‘‘ various economies will 
allow the Board to diminish the sum tor which Parlia- 
ment will be asked by a further 14 millions beyond 
the 34 millions reduction made last spring.” This 
reduction, we are given to understand, may be con- 
tinued unless “ foreign countries make developments in 
their shipbuilding programmes which we cannot now 
foresee.” But the present programme ‘‘ will, in the 
opinion of the Board of the Admiralty, meet all the 
developments of which the resources of foreign 
countries seem at present capable.” This reassuring 
and welcome statement will with a similar, and surely it 
will be a larger, reduction in the Army Estimates 
enable the new Chancellor of the Exchequer to effect 
considerable diminutions in the war taxes on con- 
sumption. 








Tue Cobden Club made a very successful innova- 
tion by holding a dinner at Oxford last Saturday. Mr. 
Fisher congratulated the members of the club on the 
success with which they simulated the manners and 
even the appearance of Englishmen ; and added with 
equal humour that, as there were no decaying trades 
in Oxford, he supposed Mr. Chamberlain’s approaching 
visit was intended to revive the decaying industry of 
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the undergraduates. Mr. Arthur Elliot responded 
with a vigorous speech in defence of Free Trade, 
which, he said, would be the main issue for him and 
his friends at the coming election. The toast of the 
evening—‘‘ Peace and goodwill among nations ”—was 
proposed by Mr. Sidgwick, the newly-elected Fellow 
of University College, and Sir Robert Reid, 
in reply showed, in a speech remarkable alike 
for its persuasive reasoning and eloquence, how 
necessary it is at the present time that Cobden’s 
principles in regard to peace and retrenchment as well 
as to the development of arbitration and_ the 
improvement of international law should be vigor- 
ously and systematically applied by the new 
Liberal Administration. He spoke with special 
emphasis of the desirability of exempting from 
capture all private commerce at sea, excepting, of 
course, contraband, in time of war; and we note with 
satisfaction that President Roosevelt has intimated in 
his recent Message that the representatives of the 
United States will once more press for this great reform 
at the coming Hague Congress. 





A LETTER has appeared this week in the papers from 
the Trustees of the Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, 
in answer to numerous inquiries that have been made 
about the progress of the scheme. The trustees state 
that at present £55,000 has been subscribed out of the 
4170,000 that will be required. They have also had 
the benefit of the advice of Messrs. Charles Booth, 
Frank Debenham, W. H. Lever, and George Cadbury, 
who have expressed their confidence in the financial 
soundness of the scheme. It has been objected, they 
go on to say, that the various classes of society 
will refuse to live in the close juxtaposition 
proposed by the scheme, that people do not 
want gardens, and that it is useless to attempt to 
preserve beauty on the confines of London. In answer 
to this objection, they are able to announce that all 
classes have applied in large numbers for land because 
they want gardens, and that the rich show no objection 
to live near the poor ; while would-be tenants in general 
have eagerly expressed the desire that the beauty of 
the suburb should be preserved. The trustees, there- 
fore, feel assured enough of success to proceed 
further. They have taken steps to form a company 
or incorporated trust, to be conducted on business lines, 
subject to the condition that the interest on the share 
capital shall not exceed 5 per cent., and that further 
profits shall be used for the benefit of the estate, or in 
aiding similar schemes. This is very good news, and 
we can only hope that the success of this admirable 
scheme will continue when it is realised and the garden 
suburb actually exists. 

On Tuesday, a few minutes before 4 p.m., the bays 
at the southern end of the roof of Charing Cross Station 
suddenly collapsed. The first sign of the disaster was 
the fall of a heavy beam from the screen of the roof, 
and this was quickly followed by the fall of about 
60 ft. of the roof, which thrust out the upper part of the 
western wall, so that it fell on to the top of the Avenue 
Theatre and broke through the roof of that building on 
to the stage. The most amazing thing about this 
accident is the small number of those who were killed 
or seriously injured by it. Between twenty and thirty 
men were painting the iron work of the roof, 
being suspended in iron cradles. They all fell 
into the station below and were buried under 
a huge mass of ruins. Yet it appears that only four 
of these were killed and only six so badly injured as to 
require to be sent to a hospital. One man also who was 
working on the roof of the Avenue Theatre was killed, 
though over 100 men were at work on the building. 
A meeting was also being held on the stage of 
the theatre by the architect and his assistants. 
A great mass of ruins fell on the stage but injured only 


One person, the clerk of the works. It is impossible 
to make any comment upon the disaster until an 
inquiry has been held. But the 7imes publishes an 
opinion of Sir Benjamin Baker to the effect that it was 
probably caused by the fracturing of one of the tie 
rods. The roof was constructed by Sir John Hawk- 
shaw in 1860 and no structural alterations have 
been done on it since. 





Last Saturday, at the Queen’s Hall, Mr. Wood's 
Orchestra played Mozart’s Adagio and Fugue in C 
minor, Dvorak’s Symphony in E minor (from the New 
World), Liszt’s Concerto in A major, and the Overture 
to Weber's Zuryanthe. It was a most excellent 
concert. The Mozart was grandly played. Mr. 
Wood always manages to inspire his orchestra. The 
power of the fugue-subject on the strings was 
magnificently rendered. For most of the audience 
the Dvorak must have been the event of the after- 
noon. The main themes are founded upon plantation 
songs. It is possible to recognise phrases which 
occur in negro melodies, but no tune has been used in 
its entirety. The lovely wild-wood melody of the largo 
introduced by the cor anglais accompanied by muted 
strings was most enchantingly played. _Liszt’s Con- 
certo in A major was not so interesting, though 
Signor Busoni played with a dazzling brilliancy which 
made the house cheer and cheer again. He was most 
admirably supported by the orchestra. As an encore 
he played a Hungarian March by the same composer. 
The concert closed with the Overture to Zuryanthe, 
a piece which seems to express all the romance of Keats 
and Tennyson in music. It was beautifully played. 


AN interesting question of copyright was decided 
on Tuesday by Mr. Justice Kekewich in his judgment 
in the action of Macmillan and Smith, Elder v. Dent. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder purchased in 1895 the copyright 
in sixteen letters of Charles Lamb from a Mr. Steed, 
in whose possession the letters were, and published 
the letters in 1898. They also granted a licence to 
Messrs. Macmillan to publish the letters. The letters 
themselves were afterwards bought by Messrs. Dent 
from Mr. Steed with all rights of publication that might 
still attach to them, Mr. Steed having informed Messrs. 
Dent that he had sold the copyright to Messrs. 
Smith, Elder. Messrs. Dent had also obtained from 
Mr. A. H. Moxon, the administrator of Charles 
Lamb, an assignment of any rights he might have in 
these letters, and in 1903 they brought out an edition 
of Lamb’s letters, including those in dispute. There- 
upon Messrs. Macmillan and Smith, Elder brought an 
action against them. The question turned upon a 
clause in the Copyright Act of 1842, which lays down 
that the copyright of every book published after the 
author’s death shall be the property of the proprietor 
of the author’s MS. from which such book shall be first 
published. Mr. Justice Kekewich held that Mr. 
Moxon had no property in the letters, even assuming 
they had passed under Lamb’s will, and _ since 
Mr. Steed had assigned his rights in them to Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, the only question which remained to 
decide was whether the right of sole publication had 
been Mr. Steed’s to assign. The judge held that, on 
the words of the statute, Mr. Steed, when he was the 
proprietor of the MS., had the right to assign the copy- 
right in it. When they had assigned it no right re- 
mained to them except the right of property in the 
letters themselves. He therefore gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs. If this judgment stands on appeal, the 
rough result will be that the copyright in any letters, 
after the death of the writer of them, will rest not in 
the legal representative of the writer but in the pro- 
duction of the letters; and the legal representative 
will not be able to restrain the publication of such 
letters if the MS. of them is not in his hands, 
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SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S 
POSITION. 


HEN the 7Zimes begins to speak with suavity 

and something not unlike affection of the 

Liberal leaders, it is pretty plain that there is ground 
for misgiving. The unnatural amenities with which 
that newspaper has treated the new Government bred 
suspicion in a The 
all of a sudden became very solicitous for the 
health of the Liberal Ministry. 
particular to think how poorly it was equipped in the 


good many minds. Times 


It was distressed in 


Lords, how it lacked leaders of distinction, how, as 
Lord Burnham’s paper complained, it missed the 
what a mean and lonely 
The 
The 


Times meant, in the politest manner possible, to push the 


prestige of old families ; 
look it would wear in that illustrious house. 
explanation of this sympathy was soon apparent. 


Liberal Leader into that august and tranquil body. 

We are glad to think that this plan has failed. Of 
health 
obliged him to take this step, the party which is so 
indeed 
quite possible that at some future stage in the Govern- 
ment’s career Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman might 


course, if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 


heavily in his debt would acquiesce. It is 


find it inevitable. But no consideration short of the Prime 
Minister’s health would reconcile Liberals to so distaste- 
fulan expedient. Weare perfectly certain that it is too 
high a price to pay for the peace of the Front Bench or for 
the services of its most distinguished members. For Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s departure to the Lords 
would mean that the General Election would not be 
fought under the flag of the man who has led it in 
its ‘‘dark and bodeful days.” Everyone knows what 
befell Lord Rosebery as Prime Minister in the Lords 
during an election. Now, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s associated in the popular mind 
with the fighting policy of the party. It is he who has 
given it its lead on social reforms, and for him to 
relinquish the place of command at the election would 
do a serious injury to the effect of his propaganda. 
The cause of social reform is already threatened with a 
serious loss in the acceptance by Sir Robert Reid of the 
Woolsack. No man deserves the honour better than 
Sir Robert Reid, but many Liberals will regret 
that this courageous and sincere man will be with- 
drawn from the militant administration and de- 
bate of the House of Commons. Thirdly, no Liberal 
will listen to any argument which suggests that a 
Liberal Government must take any extraordinary 
measures in order to stand well with the House of 
Lords. For all these reasons we are profoundly glad 
to think that nothing short of the absolute necessities 
of his own health will ever induce the Prime Minister to 
follow a course which would cause intense disappoint- 
ment to the majority of his followers and do a serious 
injury to the most urgent of the causes he serves. 
Meanwhile, we are glad to see that the 7imes 
reverts from compliments to threats and insolence. 


name is 


We 


fancy that a good many Liberals would like to know 
who it is that takes a hostile organ into the secrets of 
the new Government. 





THE NEW PRIME MINISTER. 


E are extremely glad that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has taken office. We argued 

from the first, as our readers are aware, dissenting from 
the general body of Liberal newspapers, that this course 
was at once probable and advisable. We are well 
aware that the Unionist Party or some of its member 
are congratulating their leader on another brilliant 
manceuvre. Mr. Balfour is welcome to as many con- 
gratulations on that score as he cares to have. If 
anyone had to write the epitaph of his Government 


he would trace a good many of its misfor- 
tunes to the brilliant manceuvres for which 
Mr. Balfour is famous. The country is sick of 


them and the party has nearly died of them. 
If it recovers it will owe its recovery to very different 
treatment. But whether Mr. Balfour has added 
another to his fine record of manceuvres or not, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has, we are convinced, 
done absolutely the right thing in lending himself, as 
some would say, to that manceuvre, or, as we should 
prefer to say, in taking advantage ofit. The plain man 
does not appreciate the finesse of Parliamentary tactics 
or the dodging for position. All he sees is that Mr. 
Balfour has confessed that he cannot nurse and sus- 
tain the last flicker of life in his Government for three 
brief weeks, and that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann 
is prepared to form a Government before dissolving 
in spite of the inconveniences which are unquestioned 
and the risks which are suspected, in order to let 
the country pronounce between parties at the earliest 
opportunity and to save as much as is possible of the 
next Session of Parliament. Mr. Balfour’s humiliation 
is not concealed, and, on the other hand, the readiness 
of the Liberal Leader to put up with certain incon- 
veniences in the public interest is plain to everybody. 
‘*If public men have no virtues,” said Junius, “let 
us use their vices.” If Mr. Balfour’s care for consti- 
tutional practice would not allow the country an elec- 
tion when it wanted one, the Liberal Leader did right 
in using his passion for brilliant manceuvres as a 
means of obtaining one. For our part, the discussion 
about the relative advantages of the situation leaves 
us sceptical of the good judgment of Mr. Balfour's 
decision, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not 
likely to suffer from the public comparison of his 
Ministry with the ambitious mediocrities who 
were Mr. Balfour's pliant colleagues. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain will not look a greater man for being 
put side by side with Mr. Asquith nor will Mr. Lyttelton 
become a sage because Mr. Morley steps into office. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has done the straight- 
forward and spirited thing in accepting office. His 
action is characteristic, and we certainly think it is 
wise. 

The parts, indeed, which the two Prime Ministers 
have occupied in these transactions are singularly 
characteristic of their careers. Mr. Balfour likes to 
do a thing by some oblique method. We are sure 
it must be his natural instinct to leave his house 
by the pantry window in order to be able to 


maintain a magnificent equivocation if he should happen 
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to be asked whether he had been out of doors. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, cautious and shrewd as 
his Scotch nature is, is above all things a straight- 
forward and direct politician. It is not by art or 
stratagem but by the sheer power of thz integrity and 
bravery of his character that he has won the honour 
which is his to-day. He has not been made Prime 
Minister by relations, by Society, by his skill in study- 
ing and gratifying the tastes of the hour, or by his 
vigilant care to follow the party he professed to 
lead. He has never pursued his own self-advance- 
ment. There is nobody who would deny that 
he is a scrupulous and singularly disinterested man. 
la all the disagreeable circumstances through which he 
has led his party, there has been nothing which did 
so much to sustain his position in the party as the 
universal knowledge that he would scorn to scramble 
for place, and that whatever he did was done from public 
and not from private motives. Ifaman has little am- 
bition in politics he is in some danger of treating politics 
with levity, and he is apt to become a clever trifler 
rather than a serious politician. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is a man in whom ambition is an incon- 
spicuous quality. The leadership of the party came to 
him unsought. It was known that he was content 
enough with a less eminent and a less arduous position. 
But if he owes little to the stimulus of ambition, he has 
never fallen into the error of treating politics as if they 
were meant to be merely the amusement of rich and 
idle men. He has kept before hima high and exacting 
ideal of public life and its responsibilities, and it is just 
because he has lived in that spirit that he has saved his 
party from the demoralisations and vices that party 
government breeds. For the new Prime ‘Minister's 
sense of party has been very different from that which 
animates Mr. Balfour. He has understood by party 
not a miscellaneous collection of interests, to be main- 
tained by any means and at any cost to public causes 
or the spirit of truth, but a set of men united in the 
defence of common principles. Under his leadership 
the party has not lost its identity, its continuity, its 
inspirations, or its grasp of the great purposes without 
which a party degenerates into a faction. 

The task which has confronted Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman the last six years needed two qualities 
more than any others: courage and conviction. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had both. His masculine 
belief in freedom had not been undermined by the bad 
influences that had worked so much mischief in many 
quarters. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman once called 
himself an Old Englander, meaning by that term that 
he belonged to those Liberals who believed in self- 
government. The England of his fancy had no quarrel 
with freedom. This spirit governed his attitude to the 
Boer War. From the first he condemned the temper 
and aims of the ascendancy party, the party which, led 
by Lord Milner, sought to rule both our colonists and 
our neighbours by the methods of that Prussian school 
in which British Imperialism learnt its manners and its 
language. Against that doctrine Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman maintained an unfaltering protest, and he 
has seen its gradual disintegration. There was no 
ambiguity about Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Position, though Mr. Chamberlain tried, by pre- 
seating two grotesque alternatives, as if they 
exhausted the possible attitudes, to convict him of hesi- 
tation. He condemned the policy that provoked the 


war ; he accepted annexation (wrongly as we think), in 
common with the majority of Liberals, as the least 
desperate issue to a dreadful predicament ; he opposed 
everything that inclined to the brutalities of power, and 
more than any living man he arrested the worst evils 
that marked our war and policy. There are some men 
to whom unpopularity is a not uncongenial tonic. Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman, urbane, courteous, 
almost retiring, had by nature no more fancy for abuse 
than he had for fame. But he had to make himself one 
of the best hated men of his day. It is curious that 
at this moment the most abused man in each party 
has emerged with the highest reputation—Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman and Lord Lansdowne. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has braved calumny and 
vituperation, not, as some curious persons sup- 
posed, because he thought that either he or 
his party had some advantage to gain from 
doing and saying unpopular things, but because he 
felt it would be treason to his country to keep silence. 
The speech which made the Government reform the 
camps will be remembered in history as the bravest act 
of patriotism in our time, and it is no small gain to 
the country that the man who carried the flag of 
English chivalry through that hissing crossfire of 
slanders should have lived to become Prime Minister 
and to receive the highest honours English politics can 
bestow. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has _ another 
great advantage from a democratic point of 
view. He is outside that smart _ intellectual 
society round which a great deal of English 
politics centres. As Mr. Sidney Low has pointed 
out, aristocratic Government has become more than 
ever, as Bagehot would have said, ‘‘a form of 
thought ” in English politics. We hope this régime 
is about to break up and that the government of the 
country will pass into a larger custody. No man could 
better mark that transition than the new Prime 
Minister, who has kept aloof from all the enervating 
influences of English social life. His record as a Liberal 
shows that he will serve the country with a consistent 
public spirit and an unflinching respect for freedom. 
His record as a Minister shows that he will serve it 
with tact, ability, and a fine disregard for those social 
superstitions that have governed the minds of his 
predecessor. 





THE LABOUR PARTY IN RUSSIA. 
HE retrospect of the Russian revolution which 
Prince Kropotkin contributes to the Wineteenth 
Century gives a more vivid idea of its progress than 
anything that has appeared. His article is mainly a 
narrative of the rapid succession of events since the 
death of Plehve eighteen months ago. But he makes 
some broad comments on their general bearing in 
addition to his passing comments on individual acts. 
He points out three facts which must have a great 
importance in the future of the revolution. The 
first, that violence has been exclusively used on the 
side of absolutism ; second, that the social revolution 
is as certain of success as the political ; and lastly, 
that the real lead in the Revolution has been taken by 
Labour. 
If anyone had said when Virgin Soil appeared that 
labour would be organising and directing a political 
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revolution within a generation from the days when the 
peasants and the artisans chased the Socialists and the 
theorists from the villages he would have seemed a 
dreamer. Yet nobody will challenge Prince Kropotkin’s 
judgment. Many men and many forces had helped to 
prepare Russia for revolution, but the decisive crisis was 
the hour when the working men rebelled. It was the 
general strike that made autocracy capitulate, that 
changed the manifesto of August 19 into that of October 
30. Nothing indeed is more dramatic or surprising 
than the fact that the general strike, conceived to be a 
weapon of doubtful strength in countries where labour 
organisation is successful and experienced, has 
answered with astonishing effect in a country where 
labour organisation was in its infancy and where all 
the circumstances were adverse. Under any condi- 
tions a strike is a warlike measure which inflicts great 
suffering on the poor; in this case there were none 
of the alleviations that temper that suffering in 
countries where trade unions have fighting funds to 
rely on. What the working men suffered without 
giving way in Moscow and St. Petersburg when all 
work was suspended and the city was dark and 
famished, if it is the measure of the native devotion 
and endurance of the Russian character, is the measure 
also of the completeness and rigour with which the 
organisation had been carried out. 

Father Gapon in the simple, almost naive, record 
he has made of his own life,* gives us a wonderfully 
clear and interesting account of the part he played in 
organising labour in Russia. His efforts ended in the 


brutal catastrophe of Viadimir’s Day, but they had 


two results of permanent importance. They destroyed 
the legendary Tsar and they taught the working men 
of Russia to treat, to threaten, and to strike, but 
never again to petition. His book is written without 
any of the artifices or devices by which many men in 
his position would have contrived to give full 
and picturesque account of their achievements. His 
own account isnatural, unassuming, bare, almost jejune. 
But it gives a wonderful insight into the way a Russian 
labour-movement has been developed, and if there is 
nothing theatrical in Father Gapon’s telling of his 
story, there is something most dramatic in the story he 
has to tell. For Father Gapon’s success turned on his 
skill in using the Government’s own methods. The 
Government had devised a plan for suppressing revolu- 
tionary sentiments in the factory and workshop. Their 
plan was a method of fraudulent inoculation. They 
organised workmen’s associations, which were 
under the supervision of the Secret Police; these 
organisations were allowed to hold meetings, but the 
clever and more independent men who spoke were all 
marked down by the police for arrest later. The 
organisers, who were paid large salaries, included the 
Bishop of Moscow and Gringmuth, the editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, who has made himself famous during 
the latest riots by urging that the Radicals 
should be put down by force. These organi- 
sations served more purposes than one. They 
were meant to divert the working men from 
revolutionary politics, to create an antipathy to the 
** intellectuals,” and to fix their minds on non-political 
affairs. But they were also of the greatest use to the 
intelligence department of the Secret Police. Some- 
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* THE SToryY OF My LIFE, By Father Gapon, London : 
Chapman and Hall. tos, 6d, f 


times, however, they come to grief with droll con- 
sequences. One of their methods was to get up a 
small strike, which was considered to be a useful way 
of keeping a hold on the men, but sometimes the 
police agents lost their control of the strikers, and 
finally a strike fomented by the police at Odessa grew 
to such proportions that the authoriti¢s and the 
employers were seized with panic, and the Prefect 
of Police was thrown to them as a_ sop. 
It was the custom to use decoys in _ their 
organisations, either men who were dupes or who 
were ready to sell themselves. Father Gapon was 
thought by the authorities to be a likely tool, and he 
reluctantly forced himself to the conclusion that it was 
his duty to accept their proposals and enter their con- 
spiracy in order to capture it. This he did with re- 
markable success. Almost his last meetings were 
honoured with the presence of General Foulon, the 
Prefect, of whom Father Gapon writes in a 
sympathetic spirit, and by acting formally under 
the wgis of the Government he was able to 
save his movement from espionage and his fol- 
lowers from arrest. It must have been no small 
strain on his feelings to have to accept money from 
the Government, but he did not dare to rouse suspicions 
by refusing it. The success of his methods exceeded 
all his expectations. When at last the climax came, 
the men who were ready to join Father Gapon’s pro- 
cession on the fatal Sunday and to make their own 
the wrongs of a handful of dismissed workmen were 
counted in their thousands. 

Father Gapon, the plain peasant priest, had suc- 
ceeded where Socialist agitators had failed. He suc- 
ceeded because he was a peasant anda priest. He had 
made the workmen revolutionaries because he and they 
became revolutionaries together. He started from 
their everyday lives, not from abstractions about 
freedom and justice. His faith in the Tsar lived as 
long as theirs. Leader and men alike, they were only 
disillusioned when the Tsar received his unarmed 
children with bayonet and rifle. He had seen how 
corrupt every institution was, but he had still believed 
in the Tsar. In Russia all roads lead to revolution. 
The labour movement began with simple economics, 
“humane treatment, decent wages, and ended in revo- 
lutionary politics. The zemstvo movement began 
with simple administration, provision for the 
wounded, care of the schools; it ended in revolu- 
tionary politics. Neither movement has yet thrown up 
a great leader, but both movements have shown how 
determined and constant is the new spirit in Russia. 
But if there is no doubt of the strength of the opposition 
to the Government the new movements are not 
homogeneous. The zemstvo movement, as the special 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian pointed out 
in an interesting article last week, is breaking up into 
two parties, a right and a left. The Labour movement, 
on the other hand, is not yet commanded by 
the Socialist party. There is at this moment, 
as we learn from the telegrams, a_ struggle 
going on between the Socialists and Father Gapon 
for the allegiance of the new organisations. As things 
are Father Gapon’s victory seems probable. The 
Socialists remain to the great mass of peasants an 
alien and little understood body of theorists. Father 
Gapon is one of themselves. He lived among them. 
Other men risked their lives for them. In his case 
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alone was it true that they risked their lives 
with him. But there is one thing which may 
defeat his moderating and _ controlling force. 
The Government have driven all parties from their 
peaceful inclinations. When Prince Kropotkin wrote 
his article the peasants were carrying out a pacific 
revolution. They are now burning castles and farms. 
If Count Witte yields to the reactionaries or falls before 
them, Father Gapon may find that the Government, to 
whose unconscious co-operation he owed the beginnings 
of his power, has made it impossible even for him to 
arrest the anarchy it has provoked. 





THE DANGER IN INDIA. 


HE National Review of this month contains an 
important article by Sir John Strachey and 

Sir Richard Hardy on the situation created by Mr. 
Brodrick in India. A great part of the article repro- 
duces, with all the authority due to the position and 
experience of the writers, arguments and objections 
that have already been urged elsewhere against Mr. 
Brodrick’s pelicy. But the writers examine at some 
length a statement, which can only be described as 
misleading, made by Mr. Brodrick at Godalming on 
August 23. Mr. Brodrick, it will be remembered, 
used language in that speech which directly suggested 
that his action had been approved by the Council of 
India and by a special committee as well as by the 
Cabinet. He described the Secretary of State as if he 
were merely a member of a committee. ‘‘In the 
India Office, by a wise provision made half a century 
back, the Secretary of State is assisted by a Council, 
including ten or twelve officials of mature Indian ex- 
perience, among whom he has only one vote and who 
hold their offices for ten years and are irremovable 
and who, though their names do not appear in the 
despatches, are responsible for every word which is 
written from the India Office on all questions of 
financial and general administration. In more impor- 
tant questions, especially those which do not alone 
concern the internal administration of India, he 
is the mouthpiece of the Cabinet. Among such 
questions must be numbered the whole of the 
recent discussions.” The writers of the article, 
speaking with personal knowledge as former members 
of the Council, say that Mr. Brodrick greatly 
overstates the authority of the Council. But this error 
is less important than another which is contained in 
Mr, Brodrick’s speech. Mr. Brodrick said that in all 
the recent discussions the Council had had its part. As 
a matter of fact the Council had its share in the prepa- 
ration of the unwise despatch of May 31. But the 
subsequent communications with Lord Curzon, which 
ended in his resignation, were carried on by 
telegraph, and, say the writers, ‘it is a notorious 
fact known to every Indian official that no 
part of this correspondence was seen by the 
Council until afterthe Viceroy’s resignation had been 
finally accepted.” We argued at the time that Lord 
Curzon ought to have resigned sooner. His resigna- 
tion was delayed because he still hoped to be able to 
work under the new system. But whether he resigned 
at the right or the wrong time, he resigned because the 
conduct of Mr. Brodrick in regard to the appointment 
of the Member for Military Supply convinced him that 


he and Mr. Brodrick meant different things by the 
arrangements described in the despatch. The Council 
of India had nothing to do with that conduct. It was 
never consulted. Mr. Brodrick, in other words, has 
been trading on a fraudulent authority in representing 
himself as supported throughout by the veteran 
Council. 

The matter is important not for its bearing on Mr. 
Brodrick’s trustworthiness, a comparatively minor 
matter, but because it is important to know exactly 
what opinion and experience there is in support of this 
grave innovation. The writers of the article argue that 
this great departure finds scarcely any support from 
officials with Indian experience. They endorse Lord 
Sandhurst’s statement in the House of Lords that ‘ he 
had searched for men of experience of India, civil and 
military, who agreed with the Government without 
being able to find one.” We pointed out last summer 
thatevery authority, viceroys like Lord Ripon and Indian 
soldiers like Lord Roberts, had the gravest misgivings 
about this rash experiment. Since then Sir Alfred 
Lyall and Sir Charles Crosthwaite have both pub- 
licly expressed their disagreement with Mr. Brodrick’s 
view. What opinions has Mr. Brodrick to quote on 
the other side? Virtually nobody but Lord Kitchener, 
fresh to India, whose value as a guide on such a ques- 
tion may be judged from one single incident in those 
discussions. Lord Kitchener complained because the 
Government of India rejected his proposal to estab- 
lish a system under which the ‘native troops should 
themselves build the lines they live in. As a matter of 
fact the system had been abolished for reasons that 
apparently never entered Lord Kitchener’s head,namely, 
the danger of exciting caste prejudices. What Mr. 
Brodrick has done has been to remove one of the 
safeguards against the sudden introduction of military 
innovations which are dangerous not on military but 
on political grounds. Lord Curzon tried to minimise 
the danger by having as Member for Supply an officer 
of the Indian army who had served for many years 
with the native army both in peace and war. Mr, 
Brodrick extinguished this proposal and appointed an 
officer of the British army who had never served with 
the native army or occupied any post that had given 
him any special knowledge of its soldiers. The writers 
examine others of Lord Kitchener’s proposals to show 
that they are made in ignorance of important facts 
of Indian tradition and administration. But Lord 
Kitchener and other commanders in chief will 
in future submit such proposals to Viceroys fresh from 
England without any examination by competent and 
experienced officials. Already no little harm has been 
done, and rumours are rife in the native army, such 
as arumour that no native soldier in the army is to 
obtain promotion beyond a certain rank unless he 
possesses a knowledge of English. This helps to 
explain the explosions of sympathy and applause amid 
which Lord Curzon has left India. But they create 
a situation of the greatest danger. The mutiny, as 
the writers remind us, began with a panic in the Bengal 
regiment, in an honest belief of the soldiers that our. 
Government was going to destroy their caste. With 
a Viceroy who knows nothing of India and a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who knows nothing of Indian_ life and 
thought, and no experienced official to warn the Vice- 
roy against the Commander-in-Chief, another mutiny 
becomes a not remote contingency. 
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TRUTH PLAIN AND COLOURED. 
GOOD book is a gift to be grateful for, and here 
we have two,” both very good; yet it is enough 


to make even the weariest and saddest man smile 
to receive these same two wrapped up together in 
ene piece of brown paper and tied round with 
one piece of string. It is as if your two dear 
friends, who hate each other with a fierce hatred, 
should by an unhappy chance drop in upon you at the 
same moment. Fortunately books are in a sense inani- 
mate objects, else these two on being released from the 
parcel would certainly rise up and fly at and buffet one 
another, upsetting the ink and creating a tremendous 
confusion among the papers on my writing-table. For it 
happens: that these authors represent the two opposite 
and just now extremely an‘agonistic schools of nature 
writing in North America. Both are now very well 
known in this country, and I am inclined to think that 
readers at this distance, or on this side of the Atlantic, 
are best able to appreciate their respective merits. The 
dust is washed off when they reach us. John Burroughs 
is of the school we know best—the oldest man among us 
has known it from his childhood ; and when his first book, 
Wake Robin, was issued in this country thirty or thirty- 
five years ago, it found a ready public which he has never 
lost ; on the contrary, it has grown with each succeeding 
book, most of all perhaps with Fresh Fields, in which he 
describes his impressions of nature in England so delight- 
fully. He would, and indeed does, describe himself as 
a literary or “essay” naturalist, a student of nature in 
the open air who aims at presenting his facts in a way 
to touch the emotions—to produce in some degree the 
enjoyment we experience in the living reality. He is 
scientific, too, since he is devoted to truth, only he 
sweetens his science with feeling and gives it literary 
form. His nature study, as he aptly says, is only science 
out of school, happy in the fields and woods, loving the 
flowers and animals which it observes, and finding in 
them something for the sentiments and emotions as well 
as for the understanding. 

If Gilbert White had analysed his own feelings and 
aims with reference to his nature study and set it down, 
he would probably have anticipated much that the Ameri- 
can naturalist says of himself in this book. And it is a 
fact, I think, that Burroughs, notwithstanding his 
modernity and American spirit, impatient of old ways, 
comes nearest in mind to the historian of Selborne of all 
living naturalists. In reading him I am often reminded 
of White’s older followers—of Knapp, Jenyns, Mog- 
gridge, Jesse, and Knox of the Ornithological Rambles, 
rather than of any literary naturalist of the last 
fifty years. He is more emotional; he is also a very 
much better writer—there is no comparison; but he is 
undoubtedly of their tribe, his whole interest being in 
things as they are; his keener sympathy with all sentient 
life, and better gift of expression have never misled him 
into reading his own mind into that of the lower animals, 
nor tempted him to colour the simple truth as he finds 
it. “There is,” he says, “but one interpretation of 
nature, and that is the scientific.” And, again: 
“ Jefferies tells how the flower, or the bird, or the cloud 
is related to his subjective life and experience. It means 
this or that to him; it may mean something entirely 


By John Burroughs. 
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different from another, because he may be bound to it by 

a different tie of association. The poet fills the lap of 
earth with treasures not her own—the riches of his own 
spirit; science reveals the treasures that are her own, 
and arranges and appraises them.” 

To this point he returns again and again; the truth 
that to humanise animal life is to falsify, to caricature it, 
he ingeminates on page after page, dwelling on it with 
heat and eloquence. It is an almost angry protest against 
the new American-made romantic or sentimental school 
of nature study of which Thompson Seton, Long, and 
Charles Roberts are the leading exponents. Here in 
England one is surprised at the amount of feeling dis- 
played in the book; but there is good cause; the trouble 
is that this new humanised natural history, which makes 
the beasts and birds a very much more intelligent and 
niceminded people than, say, the African pigmies or 
other low-down savages, is taken with tremendous seri- 
ousness on the other side of the water. They prefer it 
over there to the old sober sort of literary natural his- 
tory, which dates back to the eighteenth century, and 
2me from the village of Selborne. It is infinitely more 
interesting to the general reader—and it is truer | Again, 
it is distinctly flattering to the Transatlantic mind to know 
that this new method of finding out the truth is their own 
original invention, and that their soil and electrical) 
atmosphere has produced not one but a whole crowd of 
writers who, in insight and knowledge of the animal 
mind, surpass all other naturalists who exist or have 
existed on the globe. We think a great deal of Pro- 
fessor Owen’s feat in reconstructing the entire framework 
of the gigantic Dinornis, long extinct, from the fragment 
of a single bone. It is nothing compared to that of the 
new naturalists, who build you up the entire psychology, 
and whole life from the cradle to the grave, so to speak, 
of fox, and caribou, and bobcat, and chipmunk, and 
forty others from a few isolated facts concerning the 
habits of those animals. 

Possibly the new writers were themselves astonished 
at the great reputation they had made, or which had been 
thrust on them; in any case, having got it, they are deter- 
mined to keep it, and are not taking Mr. Burroughs’s 
punishment lying down. There is not an incident in their 
animal biographies, they assert, however improbable or 
even incredible it may seem to those who do not know 
the mind that is in an animal, which has not been wit- 
nessed and put on record by some competent observer. 
Their critic, they say, has narrowed his point of view to 
the limits of his own personal experience; and they re- 
mind him loftily that they have been in the woods and 
lonely wildernesses, studying the creatures in their own 
homes, conversing, too, with Indians and trappers who 
have a life-long familiarity with the subject, and, finally, 
they tell him that he judges all animals from those he 
has seen on his own small farm His retort is: “ Your 
natural history knowledge of the East will avail you in 
the West. ‘ There is no country,’ says Emerson, ‘in which 
they do not wash the pans and spank the babies,’ and 
there is no country where a dog is not a dog or a fox a 
fox, or where a hare is ferocious or a wolf lamb-like.” 

That is how the matter stands; it is a pretty quarrel, 
amusing to the looker-on, but it does not concern us. We 
are a sober-minded people not at all likely to be carried 
away by anything this romantic school can send us, and 
this being so we can receive their books without apprehen- 
sion and read and thoroughly enjoy them. For it must 
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be said that they are delightful, and strike one as some- 
thing new in literature. We have, it is true, something 
resembling it in our numerous animal biographies and 
auto-biographies, the best by far being Fortescue’s Life 
of a Wild Red Deer on Exmoor. But these products are 
comparatively poor; in most cases the subjects are extra- 
vagantly over-humanised ; they are by inferior writers or 
else by writers who do not possess all the qualities re- 
quired to make such work really good. 

Of the American writers who have made such a suc- 
cess in this line I should say that Charles Roberts is the 
foremost, and that Red Fox, his latest work, is a worthy 
successor of the Kindred of the Wild and Watchers by 
the Trails. All that the orthodox naturalists, and 
hunters, and trappers, know of the wild animals, he 
knows; and to his knowledge he adds a keen sympathy 
with wild life, and, above all, he possesses imagination 
and invention. The result is a book which, purely as a 
story, is as delightful to read as the unforgettable adven- 
tures of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox. At the same time, 
the author infuses his own into the animal mind with ro 
nice a judgment and so much restraint that we do nt 
regard his life of a fox, or of any other animal, as mete 
romance, but it does produce the right illusion, and 
knowing that it was founded on truth, that there is so 
much truth intermixed with it, we are pleased to take it 


as all true. 
W. H. Hupson. 





ON TRAMPS. 


] * February, 1879, Walt Whitman wrote: “I saw 
today a sight I had never seen before—and it 
amazed and made me serious—three quite good-looking 
American men of respectable personal presence, two of 
them young, carrying chiffonier bags on their shoulders, 
and the usual long iron hooks in their hands, plodding 
along, their eyes cast down, spying for scraps, rags, 
bones, etc.” Then he breaks off, ending in characteris- 
tically inartistic fashion perhaps the most pessimistic 
essay ever written by so hopeful a man. It is no wonder. 
Brought up in the days when the tramp, if he existed at 
all, was rather good company to be welcomed among 
the lonely farms of New England than a vagrant to be 
despised, Whitman had lived to see the conditions of 
effete Europe reproduced among the villages of the free 
Republic. The tramp and the strike had alike come, 
and America, too, was to have its “ Poverty Question.” 

With us it is all an old story. It is many genera- 
tions since every stranger was a welcome guest in the 
houses of rural England; it is equally long since every 
willing pair of hands could find work in any village. 
We are now striving to divide the sheep from the goats-— 
the tramp who seeks work from the tramp who loves 
tramping. It would be better, perhaps, if we knew just 
what we meant to do with either; but, even as it is, the 
desire for knowledge is well. When we have found him, 
we may do something for the “good” tramp, even if we 
have no ideas more modern than those of the Tudors 
what to do with the “ bad.” 

In two places, very opposite in character, the tramp 
question has recently forced itself upon me. On the 
seats of the Thames Embankment are perhaps to be seen 
the most hopeless specimens of the tribe. One fears to 
sit on any of the seats, not knowing what danger may 
be left behind by its previous occupant. Yet here how 
few are the tramps compared to the thousands who throng 
that busy thoroughfare! Society seems here so strong 
and numerous, the tramps so few, relatively, and weak, 
that the task of dealing with them, even if they were all 
incorrigible, seems absurdly light. In the distant country, 
where humanity is scattered among the Cumberland fells, 





the tramp appears a larger item in the sum of things, 
as certainly the race of tramps is more varied. Here the 
Tynesider on tramp to Barrow, the unemployed Barrow 
man on tramp to Newcastle, one another in their 
search for work. With them mingled, I know not why, 
the genuine vagrant is unusually numerous. A few milés 
from Alston I have seen more in a few weeks than any- 
where else for as many years. From workhouse to work- 
house they pass, a sore burden to the rates where those 
who pay them are poor and not numerous. Here, also, 
in the lonely roads and among a scattered population, 
they are objects of fear to the inhabitants. They are a 
real menace to the safety of the women and children 
In London they can be ignored, if society is callous 
enough; in the country the tramp is a serious social 
question. 

If, following the example of Mr. Joseph Clayton, we 
divide the wandering tribe into genuine tramps seeking 
work, and vagrants, or men possessing a wandering disposi- 
ticn, perhaps not unwilling to work even hard at a tempo- 
rary job, but utterly incapable of settling down, it will be 
an aid to us in solving the problem. The first class, 
even now, are, of course, perfectly respectable peoplé; 
and unless driven desperate by long-continued ill-success, 
would never harm anyone. The various stories of rough 
conduct to women and children, of which I heard on the 
Alston road, must certainly be charged to “ vagrants,” 
as here definedl Now the “tramp” seeking work may 
be and often is desperately hard up. He rests, when 
compelled, at the workhouse, performing slowly and with 
difficulty the unaccustomed tasks set before him. He is 
only released late in each day, and, however eager’ to 
gain a position from which he can send something home 
to his family, he can make but slow progress... Yet he 
probably has a trade; at worst he is an experienced 
general labourer. Except in the large centres of popula- 
tion, there is no Gemand for his craftsmanship, His 
poverty is distinctly related to the poverty of the country 
through which he has to tramp. As he trudges from 
Barrow to Newcastle, or from Newcastle to Barrow, he 
knows perfectly well that work, if it come at all, must do 
so at the end of the journey. Between the extremes all 
is a desert, yielding nothing, not even the opportunity to 
earn by work a night’s lodging. He is wanted by no- 
body and can only make the country contribute to his 
support by coming on the rates each might. 

This is one illustration of the linking of the social 
problem in the country and in the towns. If the English 
country districts were alive, if we had such an agriculture 
as that of the Channel Islands, there would be as steady 
a demand for handy workmen everywhere as there now 
is in the cities alone. Mechanics who could handle wood 
and iron would find plenty of odd jobs, frequently per- 
manent situations among the cartwrights, blacksmiths, 
toolmenders, etc., who would certainly be drawn to ever 
thriving village, the small metropolis of a parish of pzus- 
perous peasants. The chances for masons would be 
equally good ; it is the poverty of the country that prevents 
building. Even less obvious trades wquki meet with 
some demand. Every small town has, even now, a job- 
bing printer, who issues handbills for local tradesmen and 
meetings, and probably a weekly newspaper. But with a 
revival of agriculture such businésses would be far more 
numerous. Even the compositor would find plenty of ' 
places at which it would be at least worth while to ask for 
work, if only the country were prosperous enough to have 
work to give. 

The same considerations apply to the professional 
vagrant. Here we have to deal with a defect, if it be a 
defect, of character rather than of circumstances. The 
vagrant is seldom a man of genius, but iri femperament he 
has something in common with the man of genius. It is 
this that has given the vagrant his prominent place im 
romance, and I doubt whether a society that cannot find 
a place for its romantic elements is really adequate and 
human. Such elements have their part in the spiritual 
life of the nation, and there is something wrong if we 
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cannot find a place for them in its economic life also. A 
large part of this class are probably not so much lazy as 
unsettled. Even gipsies work, and frequently work well, 
and in a thriving country, though they might never settle 
down, it does not follow that even the gipsies would be 
parasites. Indeed, a wandering class seems necessary in 
a really prosperous rural community. The country is the 
place for the occasional man, the man, or woman for that 
matter, who can help on stacking day, hoe a row of pota- 
toes, help to gather the fruit, to mend a kettle, or kill 2 
pig- A thriving countryside has many odd jobs, just 
suited to this kind of people, who, to such a community, 
are a really valuable social asset. That is why the va- 
grant was popular and prosperous in New England when 
Walt Whitman was young. He could maintain his self- 
respect, and make his living honestly, without doing what 


nature never meant him to do—settling down. Such. 


people are dangerous to pedestrians when they are driven 
into a corner, but I doubt whether they are as intractable 
as people think. 

“ The worst is a corruption of the best.” While no one 
would maintain that the vagrant instinct is one of the best 
things in human nature, I am not at all convinced that 
it is, in essence, a bad one, however corrupted in 
the vagrancy of the present day. No village can be con- 
sidered complete without its “public” house; no town is 
perfect without a number proportionate to its population. 
Of this highly desirable institution the actual public-house 
of the present day is a ghastly parody, from which the 
social reformer turns away in disgust. Yet one difficulty 
facing those who would reform our licensing system is, 
perhaps, the half instinctive need of the people for some 
sort of informal though public place of meeting, where 
friend could meet friend, a place for gossip and good 
fellowship. “Come and have a drink, old chap,” is fre- 
quently nothing more at bottom than an invitation to a 
friendly chat, under cover, in the only place provided 
by our civilisation for the purpose. In the same way 
the dirty, dishonest, half-fed vagrants of our country 
lanes are possibly equally ghastly parodies of the itinerant 
tinkers, harvesters, fruit pickers, and generally handy men 
and women who should frequent the villages. of a thriving 
countryside able to avail itself of their casual but useful 
labour. 

After all, is not the vagrant instinct present in all 
of us? If the temper of the vagrant is allied to that of 
the genius, is that not because it is of the centre, uni- 
versal, human? Is it altogether well that any man or 
woman should be tied down to one round of duty every 
day and every year of life? Is there not a time when 
each of us would be all the sweeter for a week or a 
year “on tramp”? “Home-keeping youths have ever 
homely wits”; and every man and woman of us would, 
perhaps, be the better for an occasional aimless wander 
among the lanes and villages, if the country itself were so 
organised that we could render reciprocal services for our 
entertainment in it. At present our holidays are short 
and expensive ; some day they may be longer and more 


useful. 
BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 





THE OTHER LESSON OF GERMANY.* 


HE transformation of Germany from an agricultural 

to a manufacturing country is a chapter of 
history in the making which economists have studied 
with admiration and politicians have variously _inter- 
preted according to the cabbala of their several 
schools. But loudest of all have been the shouts 
of the tariff reformers, who have industriously ac- 
claimed the rapid progress of German manufacture 
and commerce as the fruits of Protection and the 
material proof of the doctrines which they propound. 
That England once waxed with no less speed from com- 
mercial adolescence to am even richer maturity is in their 





*Mopern Geru. Ny. By O. Eltzbacher. London: Smith, 
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eyes no corresponding proof of the efficacy of the prin- 
ciples then at work—or at best, these are as antiquated 
as the cannon with which Nelson won Trafalgar, and 
must be exchanged for, they say, modern arms of pre- 
cision—not perceiving that the historical metaphor 
strictly applied suggests the re-introduction of the dis- 
carded arquebus or falconet, of bows and arrows, pikes, 
caltrops, Greek fire, and Chinese stinkpots. Intent upon 
the portentous growth of a neighbour in whom he re. 
solves to see an insidious rival rather than a possible good 
customer, the average tariff reformer shuts his eyes to 
the secondary changes passing over Germany which are 
rapidly reproducing in that country the features he de- 
plores in our own—the ever-growing importation of food- 
stuffs for an increasing population which is not agricul- 
turally self-sufficing, the drift of people to the towns, the 
falling birth-rate and physical deterioration of the towns- 
men, the question of unemployment, the struggle between 
capital and labour. 

But instead of speculating as to the length of time 
required before the economical conditions of the two 
countries are equalised, it is more profitable to look how 
the younger commercial State has set about the task of 
minimising the difficulties that she sees awaiting her, and 
by that science, which is indeed no more than “ trained 
and organised common sense,” has given her manufac- 
tures and her commerce a constant impetus from within 
which the protectionist may confess to be as efficacious 
as his own pushing and pulling from without and the 
free trader may regard as a counterpoise to the fiscal 
burdens imposed at the frontier. 

In his book on Modern Germany, Mr. Eltzbacher, 
armed with an unusual and intimate knowledge of Ger- 
man White-books and statistics, writes with a frank ad- 
miration for protectionist methods, and believing them to 
be the causa causans of the commercial rise of Germany, is 
honestly desirous of seeing them introduced into England 
to save us from that impending ruin which, somehow, the 
Board of Trade returns will not yet indicate. 

But he is too well-informed and too candid not to 
furnish his readers with facts and figures worth considera- 
tion from another point of view. The chapters on the 
Rural Industries of Germany, Waterways and Canals, the 
Railways and the Railway Policy of Germany are illumina- 
ting to a degree, and for a moment dropping his tariff 
propaganda for England, the author exclaims (p. 224) 
“the natural conditions for cheap transport . . . are 
in favour of this country, and so much so that, if our 
transport system was properly arranged and managed, Ger- 
many would be utterly incapable to industrially compete 
with this country.” 

Organise ! Organise! Organise! The motto is no new 
one, but it is even more imperative to-day than in the 
past. Germany has organised: where Nature is favour- 
able, she has concentrated the favourable forces; where 
Nature is unfavourable, she has overcome the disadvan- 
tages. And the secret? Combination of units, organisa- 
tion of the whole. 

Consider her ports. Nature, which has placed the 
sea almost at the doors of every great manufacturing centre 
in England, has left German centres of industry for the 
most part at an average distance of 200 miles from their 
harbours. Berlin and the Rhenish manufacturing district 
are comparatively near their ports—the former at ninety 
miles from the sea, the latter at from 100 to 150 from 
Antwerp. 

Whereas in England the railways have been allowed 
to strangle the canal traffic, in Germany the natural and 
artificial waterways have been steadily extended, enlarged, 
and improved, “and if a man would devote some years 
solely to the study of the German waterways and make 
the necessary but very extensive and exceedingly laborious 
calculations he would probably be able to prove that 
Germany’s industrial success is due chiefly to cheap trans- 
port and especially to the wise development of her water- 


ways ” (p. 231). 
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The upshot of a vast and wise expenditure—more 
than £1,000,000 has been expended on the river bed 
of the Rhine alone during the last twenty years—is that 
on the German rivers and canals, boats and barges of 
300, 500, Or 1,000 tons each make their way at good 
speed under steam haulage: units of a vast inland fleet 
which in 1902 mustered nearly 25,000, with a tonnage 
of just under 5,000,000. And they carry bulky, non- 
perishable goods at an average cost of one-seventh to one- 
twenty-fourth of a penny per ton per mile! “If British 
industries would be able to secure rates approximating 
those given above for their transport requirements, a new 
era would dawn for our country and German industrial 
competition, of which we now hear so much, would be- 
come a thing of the past” (p. 241). 

So with the railways. State ownership has not led to 
stagnation nor bad management. State lines have been 
rapidly extended, charges are low, the capital account 
being kept down, and freight charges are uniform and 
simple, unlike the “differential rates favouring the 
foreigner, which exist in no country except Great Britain” 
(p. 219). Does the free-born Englishman carp at the 
octroi duties he finds abroad, checking small trade and 
raising the price of food in the towns? “No octroi duty 
charged abroad is as high, as arbitrary, as vexatious, and 
as destructive as that exacted by our railway companies 
from British farm produce” (p. 220). 

In agriculture there is a still more striking tale to 
tell, for here, by the irony of fate, the ideas engendered 
in England met with contemptuous neglect at home, while, 
as soon as transported to Germany, they found material 
recognition, were fostered by the State, and repaid scien- 
tific statesmanship a thousandfold by creating an intensive 
cultivation. Again, we see organisation from without, co- 
operation from within. Yet Thaer and Hamm, who started 
and sustained the German agricultural revolution, did but 
transfer to Germany a knowledge of the methods of British 
agriculture. It was Sir John Lawes who gave example to 
the civilised world by founding the experimental station 
of Rothamsted and setting science to work upon agricul- 
tural problems. How many experimental stations are 
there in England to-day to match the seventy in Ger- 
many? Applied chemistry has revolutionised agriculture 
as well as the more specially chemical industries; it was 
in Germany that Justus von Liebig’s work was taken 
up by the Government, and now bears fruit in the best 
chemical teaching and research, not because Germany 
has equalled England or France in‘ the brilliancy of her 
greatest chemists, but “because she has an enormous 
number of working chemists and an organisation which 
favours the exploitation of chemical and other inventions 
throughout the whole of the empire” (p. 208). 

And co-operation, of which we hear so much in 
Gx rman, in Danish, in French, Swiss, and Austrian rural 
industries? It arose, first, in England, where now it lags 
furthest behind. It is the old story. The worst insu- 
larity is that of the mind which maintains @ splendid isola- 
tion from general ideas. It is a characteristic of our ad- 
ministrators no less than of our legislators, who no sooner 
find a general principle laid before them in a bill than 
they amend it with one special exception after another. 
To this indifference of the State, Mr. Eltzbacher adds 
one curious cause of difficulty in co-operating among 
farmers in the hedges or stone walls separating field 
from field, artificial obstructions which are at once cause 
and effect of an isolated, individualist habit of mind. 

In the first year of the present century more than 
15,000 co-operative agricultural societies were existing in 
Germany, societies to aid in every operation of agricul- 
ture, from money loans and insurance to dairy work and 
the improvement of the breed of horses and cattle, from 
irrigation and defence against floods to the provision of 
steam ploughs and the storage or milling of grain. 

Without heavy outlay of capital, the poorest culti- 
vator.can share im soufd credit, in expensive machinery, 
in cheap distribution. Moreover, German Governments 





and local authorities spend half a million on the agricul: 
tural schools and scientific lecturers, many teachers in 
rural elementary schools voluntarily studying in the agri- 
cultural high schools in order to spread the science among 
the schoolchildren and their parents. German educa- 
tion, however imperfect in the intermediate schools and 
the classical gymnasia so far as preparation for practical 
vocations is concerned, is admirable both at the top and 
the bottom. 

We owe Mr. Eltzbacher a debt of gratitude for put- 
ting before us so striking a picture of economic conditions 
in modern Germany; we forgive such slips as that on 
p- 323 accepting the description of J. S. Mill as a 
clergyman and welcome the facts he offers for 
our reflection. If we have strong reason for dis- 
agreeing with his inference that England should 
return to Protection, we can at least agree with 
Bismarck’s saying, which he quotes, that Free Trade is 
the weapon of the strongest; and if England in her com- 
mercial primaicy of the early nineteenth century resolved 
to use this weapon, it behoves her, now that other nations 
have left their position of relative inferiority, to keep her 
weapon sharp and free, unhampered by the dull weight 
of selfish monopolies, unblunted by the stupid self-com- 
placency of the unscientific mind. 





THE IRISH PLAYS. 


N the last week of November the National Irish 
Theatre Society came over from Dublin and played 
during the space of two days seven short plays. Those 
who wish to understand their aims, and the principles 
which guide them, had better read the December number 
of the Sanhain, 1904. There Mr. Yeats expresses in 
prose that for clearness and musical cadence is hard 
to match, convictions animating this band of believers. 
Speaking of the old writings of Cervantes, Boccaccio, 
and of some Greek plays, he says that, though many hun- 
dreds of years may divide their dates, he feels they are 
essentially of the same mind; that it is only we who are 
different. “The thought would come to me that has 
come to me so often before, that they lived at times 
when the imagination turned to life itself for excitement. 
The world was not changing quickly about them. There 
was nothing to draw their imagination from the ripening 
of their fields, from the birth and death of 
their children, from the destiny of their souls, 
from all that is the unchanging substance of 
literature. They had not to deal with the world in such 
great masses that it could only be represented to their 
minds by figures and by abstract generalisations. 
In short, we see life now with too preoccupied minds. 
Theories, and desires to give the ply to social ten- 
dencies in one direction or another, distract us from im- 
partial watchfulness and hurry us away from the living 
facts of experience. Our language has in consequence 
grown bleak, cumbrous, and abstract. 

It is the old cry, “ Back to Nature,” the old complaint 
that the world is too much with us—proclaimed by 
moralists and echoed by reformers so many times before. 
A poet also, from time to time, joins the cry, when 
he is too much in love with life to find his satisfaction in 
setting his imagination ablaze with the splendour of words, 
or in rising upon the wing of emotions, felt only in the 
rapture of composition and unshared by ineloquent minds. 
For he finds the setting of contemporary life has 
gathered too meagre a significance, and its interests 
and emotions too distracted to be accepted of song. 
He must write, then, about heroes of ancient stories, 
like Morris, or about gods and goddesses and _ fairy- 
lore, as Mr. Yeats has often written; or he may, like 
Wordsworth, come to believe that the poetry of truth 
can only be found in the lives of the poor. The writers 
of these Irish plays believe that they have found subjects 
among their own peasantry, real enough to satisfy sin- 
cerity, beautiful enough to stir the poet, and significant 
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enough to set the thoughtful thinking. They do not, 
like Wordsworth, assert that the actual words in which 
emotion commonly expresses itself must always be beau- 
tiful; but they find in the speech of Irish peasants a lan- 
guage, full of phrases polished and worn like a shepherd’s 
crook with constant use, that has at once the vivacity of 
common life, the solemnity of reverie, and the colours of 
immemorial custom. Those who listened to the lines in 
Mr. Synge’s two plays, The Well of the Saints and In 
the Shadow of the Glen, must have been impressed by 
these qualities in them. They must have been startled 
by the prompt, insensitive outspokenness of the talk (the 
quality which stings in the dialogue of that self-denatu- 
ralised Irishman, Mr. Bernard Shaw), so different from 
the talk of the elaborately civilised, who listen with one 
another's ears to their own remarks and hush their tones 
under the shadow of conventional consideration. They 
must have delighted in speech, so leisurely in unwinding 
its meaning, so simple in its metaphors, so sharpened by 
the struggle for bare existence, so enlarged by meditations 
on the hillsides and by broodings over ember fires; in a 
language that is so fit a vesture for laughter and tears. 

I despair of suggesting to those who have not seen 
these plays the spirit of them; but the characters who 
move in them have been edged by suffering into a hard 
practicality. There is no appealing between them to a 
sentimental standard. They neither tender nor accept 
“the claims of the Ideal.” 

In consequence, though there is plenty of superstition 
and blarney among them, there is no humbug and self- 
deception. But their imaginations and thoughts have had 
leisure to go abroad high over the whole stretch of exist- 
ence. They think often, and talk often, of youth and 
age, birth and death, and of the nature of the world in 
which their lives are set. They see life in large spaces. 
Their feelings and faculties have been formed both by 
the helpless, empty hours and by the sudden sharp pinches 
of a poverty-stricken life. They have learnt both to philo- 
sophise and to snatch at necessity of the moment ; to con- 
template life in the long, hence their refinement and 
poetry; and to live from hand to mouth, hence their 
hardness and quickness. Some few take refuge altogether 
in dreams, some few to raking painful pence together, but 
most have felt this two-fold influence so equally that 
they have come to have two ways of feeling about every- 
thing that happens. Turned one way in their minds, 
everything is naught; turned the other, everything is of 
dire importance. These two contradictory aspects neigh- 
bour each other so intimately in their heads that they 
blend, and the result is that characteristic mode of feeling 
and expression which is called “ Irish,” perplexing to des- 
peration the matter-of-fact. Taken seriously, this quality 
will seem the most illusively pervasive breath of 
irony; taken with a sense of superiority in the 
onlooker, it is comical weakness, rendering the Irish- 
man amiably harmless (the intelligent, delightful creature !) 
and wins him the pardon of a patronising guffaw. Which 
of the two it really is no one of Irish blood should ven- 
ture to assert. Though it lays the Irishman open to 
attack, it provides him with his keenest weapon of 
offence : a turn for searching sarcasm, which enables him 
to slip a knife between the cracks of the most closely 
serried front of plausible pretensions. It endowed Sterne 
with the flying lightness of his ambiguous touch, it helped 
Swift to discuss things with awful imperturbability as 
though they were their opposites, and it has much to do 
with the agility with which Mr. Shaw jumps from the 
frivolous to the severe. But it is impossible here to 
explore the recesses of this subject. The spirit is not 
only in the characters in the plays, but it hovers about 
the plays themselves. It is not so marked in Mr. Yeats’s 
work, but it flits like a ubiquitous rainbow-winged Ariel 
over The Well of the Saints and peeps like a Puck of 
rueful countenance between the lines of Mr. Boyle’s de- 
lightful comedy, The Building Fund. 

To the peasants of these plays must be allowed every 
quality the poetic dramatist could wish for in his charac- 








ters, with one exception. They lack intensity of affection 
and concentration of passion. The way to their hearts 
lies through their imaginations. This enables them to 
speak beautifully of painful events, that are happening 
round them at the moment, as though they were “ old, u- 
happy, far-off things,” and to hugthemselves aloof from it 
all, if they are selfish. How gently they make the outcast 
welcome by their fire, to what close-listening sympathy he 
tells his troubles ; but how they bicker and bite among each 
other! In love they chase for ever an eloping ideal or 
marry money; but never the human being with faults and 
foibles. The personal passions evaporate into cloudy long- 
ings for something beyond, and abstract aims take on 
for them the likeness and attraction of humanity. “A 
nation,” says a writer, in the Leader, speaking of Irish 
patriotism, “is the heroic theme we follow, a mourning 
wasted land its moving spirit; the impersonal assumes 
personality for us.” In Kathleen Ni Houlihan, by Mr. 
Yeats, the spirit of Ireland, calling to her sons, is incar- 
nated in a weird old woman, who knocks at a 
cottage kitchen door, the night before the son of the house 
is to be married. She rocks herself to and fro over the 
fire, crooning strange songs of her wanderings and of the 
lovers who have died for her. The old people treat her 
with reverent tenderness, as a poor old body whose suffer- 
ings have crazed her; but the songs she sings of her four 
beautiful lost fields, and of the men who have died to win 
them hack, and her prophecy that to-morrow again many 
more will die, wake a strange longing in their son’s heart. 
He follows her into the night. His parents and his dear 
cannot stop him, and he goes. His young brother rushes 
in with the news that the French ships are in the bay and 
the countryside is rising against England. “Did you see 
an old woman go down the road?” they ask him. “No, 
but T saw a young girl, and she had the walk of a queen.” 
The actress who played the part Kathleen ni Houlihan 
had a beautiful thrilling voice. 

Mr. Yeats’s other play, On Baisle's Strand (a 
“Sorab and Rustum” story of ancient Ireland), did not 
seem to me successful, though Mr. F. J. Fay spoke the 
verse very well. The speech in which Cuchullan ad 
dresses his sword was finely delivered : 

“This mutterer, this old whistler, this sand-piper, 
This edge that’s greyer than the tide, this mouse 
That’s gnawing at the timbers of the world.” 

Lady Grevory’s livht-hearted comedy, Spreading ‘4¢ 


’ News, was played twice, amid great applause and 


laughter. It is most refreshing to see, for once, 4m 
absolutely unintellectual comedy. Mr. W. G. Fay 
is a born tragic-comedian. His fool in On Baile’s Strand 
was a morsel of Shakespearean fancy. His miser in 7'he 
Building Fund and his blind man in The Well of the 
Saints were admirable. Miss Emma Vernon's acting in 
both these plays was excellent. 

The society in playing the prose dramas of peasant- 
life are most simple and naturalistic in speech and ¢es- 
ture. In the verse-plays they are careful not to act out- 
side their parts, and to avoid emphasis of voice which 
might distract attention from the sound and meaning of 
the verse. The scenery is as simple as possible. Art so 
sincere, frugal, and imaginative is a criticism, more deadly 
than critics can forge, of the congested, over-staged, com- 
mercially cooked-up drama that is played nightly in most 
of our theatres. 

DesMOND MAcCarTHY. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
SIR JOHN BURDON SANDERSON AS VIVISECTOR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—It was with as much surprise as pain that I read 
a warm and quite unqualified eulogy of Sir John Burdon 
Sanderson in your editorial notes last week. His name is 
one which no lover of animals can hear without a shudder, 
and few vivisectors in England have had a record so noto- 
rious as his. You appear to think that he has rendered 
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The Indispensable Metrostyle. 


This device, found only in the Pianola, 
Is the only infallible translator of expression. 
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To begin with, the Pianola gives anyone a perfect technique, the 
necessary foundation of all piano-playing. It also leaves expression 
completely under the control of the performer. This is why a skilful 
musician will play better with the Pianola than one with little or no 
musical taste, although anyone can play intelligently and well. 


The Metrostyle, however, provides perfect expression in addition 
to faultless technique. 


Expression may be said to be made up of three different kinds 
of accent, namely, the metrical, rythmical, and pathetic or rhetorical 
accents. The two first can be shown on the composer's score, but the 
last is the revelation of the inner spirit of a composition. It is the 
soul of a great artiste’s playing. The Metrostyle can record even this 
accent, with its infinitely subtle revelations, so that when a rendering 
nas been Metrostyled by a famous pianist, such as Paderewski, anyone 
can reproduce the playing of a great master. 


Music rolls have been marked by many of the leading artistes, 
showing how they have interpreted a composition, and to play as they 
have played all that is necessary is to follow the marked line of 
expression with the Metrostyle pointer. 


You are invited to call at 4Z/olian Hall. A practical demonstration 
of the Metrostyle is bound to convince you of its inestimable value to 
music lovers. 


If a visit should be inconvenient, write for particulars, specifying 
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great services in “the incessant war with disease.” That 
may, I think, be disputed. But even if it were true, it does 
not condone the cruelty of an incessant war upon animals. 
We shall never face this question honestly until we face it 
without abstractions. To talk about “the sum of know- 
ledge” and “suffering humanity” is to cloud our minds 
with words. Let each of us ask, rather, whether, if he knew 
that Sir John Burdon Sanderson by roasting a dog alive 
could discover a remedy which would shorten his fever by 
some days or hours, he would have the dog roasted or en- 
dure the fever. “Humanity” in general (whatever that 
may be) has no higher rights over “the lower creation” 
than has any one man over any one dog. If anyone thinks 
that he has this right, let him go further and try to explain 
why he would condemn the Renascence Pope, who had 
young boys (of the lower classes) bled to death in order to 
fill his own sluggish veins.—Yours, etc., 
H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


LAW IN THE LATE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR,—In the review in your columns of a work on the 
above subject the authors are impeached for “some in- 
accuracy as well as enormous irrelevancy.” The charge of 
inaccuracy is so grave and, as will be seen, so groundless, 
that I appeal to you to allow me to correct it. Your re- 
viewer, in bringing it, states that “the authors, having 
read their Maine carelessly, actually state that the fury of 
the Thirty Years’ War was ‘calming down’ when Grotius 
wrote.” Sir H. S. Maine observes: “So far, indeed, as the 
centre and west of Europe are concerned, there is visible 
a calming down of these bitter extremities of war as soon as 
Grotius, with perhaps a few predecessors and a series of 
successors, began to write.” (Lect. Jnt. Law VII., On 
the Mitigation of War, p. 125.) It has always been recog- 
nised that Grotius wrote to mitigate the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Bluntschli, as well as Maine, notices 
the point. Your reviewer, not content with mistranslating 
the title of the De Fure Belli et Pacis, represents that 
Grotius took two years to compose it. It is generally be- 
lieved that it was written in one year, though the discovery 
of Professor Fruin, at The Hague in 1868, of Grotius’s 
MS. De — Praedae, shows that as long previously as 
1604, he had enunciated the plan and principles of the De 
Fure Belli. This fact is not noticed bv your reviewer, 
though it considerably impairs the effect of a confident an- 
nouncement of the date of Grotius’s De Fure Belli et Pacis. 
Sir H. S. Maine actually observes that some writers do see 
an allusion to the siege of Magdeburg in Grotius—an event 
which it is, at all events, certain he long survived. It is a 
erfectly correct proceeding for writers on international 
aw to quote the statements of statesmen, particularly 
when it is a question of current events. It is a course 
adopted by Sir R. Phillimore, Sir W. Harcourt as “ Histori- 
cus,’ and Halleck. Finally, even in sarcasm, it is a curious 
thing to find a writer who insists on the unimpeachable 
aphorism, “L’histoire date ses justices,” suggesting that 
Nelson ever conversed with Chatham. Nelson was only 
twenty years old when Chatham died, and there is not the 
remotest evidence that the two ever met. A reference to 
Maine and Halleck will show that we are not open to the 
charge of irrelevancy.—Yours, etc., 


ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF J/nternational Law as Inter- 
preted in the Russo-fapanese War. 





TO AN OLD TUNE. 


WILIGHT it is, and the far woods are dim, and 
the rooks cry and call, 
Down in the valley the lamps, and the mist, and a star 
over all ; 
There by the rick, where they thresh, is the drone at 
an end ; 
Twilight it is, and I travel the road with my friend. 


I think of the friends who are dead, who were dear 
long ago in the past, 

Shipmates who sang the old songs in the light of the 
moon by the mast ; 

Friends with the beautiful eyes that the dust has 
defiled, 

Beautiful souls who were gentle when I was a child. 


JoHN MASEFIELD, 


LITERATURE. 
ALEXANDER MACKENNAL. 


ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, B.A., D.D.: Life and Letters. By 
Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. London: James Clarke and Co. 
253 Pp- 4s. 6d: 


To review this book is a difficult task, for I have stood in 
a relationship of peculiar intimacy to both its writer and 
its subject. Macfadyen is an old pupil, and his father 
was an old friend. He has done his work well and 
successfully. It is lwcid, dispassionate, a portrait of the 
man as he seemed to many. If there is disappointment 
it will be largely because Mackennal was too many-sided 
‘to be represented by a single person. He touched life 
at too many points and on too many sides to be fully 
apprehended, unless perchance by one who had long 
walked by his side and noted the man in action and the 
way in which he acted. The errors that here creep 
in are mainly those of a man unacquainted with the 
“minutiz ” of the road, who may therefore be excused for 
falling into such an error as to confuse the brothers Puls- 
ford and to speak of John when the person meant is his 
brother William. Macfadyen has indeed done his part 
with insight and sympathy; but this is meant rather as 
an appreciation of Mackennal than as a notice of his bio- 
graphy. 

Mackennal was to me a close friend, a trusted com 
rade, a cautious yet courageous advisor, with whom one 
felt it to be a rare pleasure as well as a great privilege to 
hcld sweet counsel, a man with the insight born of affec- 
tion which knew thought before it was uttered. When I 
think of him a flood of recollections pours in upon me. It 
is now close on thirty years since I came into England, not 
so much an unknown man as a man who did not know. 
My knowledge of the English people, their sects and re- 
ligious differences, their historical past, their present, their 
superficial as well as their more solid qualities was mainly 
literary. Matthew Arnold, througk his Essays, his Sz. 
Paul and Protestantism, his ‘Culture and Anarchy, 
had exercised upon me, as a raw Scotsman avid for know- 
ledge, anxious to learn, willing to teach, a preponderating 
influence. But my first experience was a complete dis- 
illusionment. Arnold’s insight, his trustworthiness, his 
knowledge of the Puritan spirit and tradition were found 
to be shallow, unsatisfactory and faulty. The first family 
I stayed with was a fine example of Puritan refinement, 
which seemed to me the more perfect that it was so Eng 
lish and I so Scotch. A second disillusionment followed 
hard on the heels of the first. I met men Arnold had 
satirised in his supercilious and ignorant way as men of 
war, or as Philistines who believed in muscle and sinew 
rather than in brain and culture. I think of two men, pic- 
turesque figures both of them: Alexander Hannay, with. 
his noble head and its beautiful crown of white hair, gentle 
and gracious as a man, yet a farseeing and farsighted 
statesman ; and Alexander Raleigh, an orator, a man with 
a wonderful mastery of poetic expression, a perfect 
preacher, a courageous Christian, who yet did not cease to 
be a gentleman. And I think; too, of another friend, 
who was outwardly a contrast to these two, yet inwardly 
was unmatched for manliness, independence, integrity, 
the graces of magnarimity, purity of mind, and love of 
liberty, Dr. R. W. Dale. He believed in eduration, 
spoke for it, thought of it, acted on its behalf in the 


fashion of a man_ who, because he _ trusted 
the people, laboured for their good. He _ believed 
in a manhood that reflected and repeated his own. He 


never tried to coerce a man intd agreement or to punish 
him for difference. He always argued with a rare com- 
bination of eloquence and force, but he would far rather 
that the humblest of his hearers differed from him for 
reasons that became his intelligence than that he agreed 
with him for reasons that did not. He was a theologian 


not afraid to carry abstruse questions into the pulpit and 





discuss them in long and exhaustive sermons; but he 
shirked none of the responsibilities proper to him as a 
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monarch of thought who, by his potent, but persuasive, 
speech reigned over the people whose minds he influ- 
enced. He was not only a theologian, but a social and a 
political reformer, who helped to purify the life of the 
city where the lived, to make it worthier in the eyes of 
a law which expressed the spirit of Christ than he had 
found it. I remember an American friend,  well- 
known in the universities of his own country and in the 
literature of ours, once saying to me that he considered 
Dale the greatest Englishman he had ever heard or 
known. 

In the same circle of men stood Alexander 
Mackennal. He, too, was honest, sincere, incapable of 
falsehood in speech or in action, unable to use words 
for any purpose other than became rigorous honour. No 
man ever lived who more exemplified the truth that 
speech is given not to conceal but to reveal thought. 
He was, indeed, an independent, a man who dared to 
do the thing he conceived to be right, amid differences 
which would have appalled many but had no effect upon 
him. He was tender and gentle as a child; women loved 
him; the poor admired him; young people trusted him ; 
he was revered most by those that knew him best. His 
father was an immigrant Scot who had found his way into 
the extreme south-west corner of England. He there 
married a wife, who is here well described by Macfadyen 
as “a Puritan of the simple English type—gentle, con- 
scientious, and scrupulously fearful of dishonouring the 
Christian name.” Their son owed much to both parents ; 
to the father he owed his name and his character, which 
was sternly upright and rigorous, as well as a will which 
was inflexible in principle and incapable of fear; to his 
mother he owed a sweetness that marked him in private, 
a grace that underlay all his severity, and a silence that 
was never so remarkable as when his courage was most 
tried. He was educated partly in Cornwall and 
partly in London, whither the family had moved while he 
was still a boy. I well remember the last day I spent 
with him in town. He was near the home of his old 
school ; he showed me with pride where it had stood, and 
we went together in an excursion through narrow lanes 
that ran between lofty houses, looking into hidden his- 
torical churches that stood in a quiet undisturbed by the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Exchange and the Bank. 
He had the Londoner's love of the great city and knew 
its history by heart. He had much more than a casual 
acquaintance with the great literary men who had made 
it famous. He knew his Shakespeare; rare Ben Jonson 
he had followed through his haunts, and he seemed to 
have heard the famous discussions at the Mermaid 
between the two poets; he knew the street where Milton 
was born and the houses in which he had lived. He had 
many a time walked in fancy down Fleet-street with the 
famed Samuel, and I can remember years ago going with 
him up into some of the courts sacred to the lovers of 
Johnson and famous in literature even before he was born. 
He had seen London from the bridge with Wordsworth’s 
eyes, and he loved to recite the sonnet written in praise of 
the sleeping city. I for one will not forget how pleasant 
he made it to follow the footsteps of men from the North 
Country who had become his fellow-citizens in the vast 
metropolis. 

The Puritan was, I have said, in the blood of 
Mackennal, which meant that public duty was a matter 
with him of a rigorous conscience and severe conscientious- 
ness; yet he was the last man to wear his conscience in 
public or his heart on his sleeve. He had cultivated re- 
pression of himself until it had become a sort of second 
nature. Wells of tenderness flowed without ceasing within 
him, but only a few saw the rush of the waters or had 
plumbed their depths. He was a mystic, all the more 
that the was so much of a Puritan. He craved commu- 
nion with the Unseen as all his fathers had done, and 
he loved the unseen ways of getting to God as well as 
the Invisible God he so wished to reach. One of the 
things he told me in his later years was the way in which 
he had seen a cognate mysticism in Dale, who was indeed 


no public disputant by nature, but a man who loved to 
lose himself in the search for God and in the knowledge 
of the God he craved to know. As became a mystic, 
Mackennal was a man of rare affection as well as truth, but 
the affection was nursed in secret rather than publicly pro- 
claimed. It was a pleasure indeed to see him in the 
bosom of one’s family, speaking gently to the daughters of 
the house, telling them, for example, how he had found 
his wife and what a wife she had been to him. Indeed, 
no believer in elective affinities could have found a fitter 
couple than Mackennal and his wife. Yet, with a reserve 
which spoke of his Northern descent as well as of his 
Puritan upbringing, he could not bear to let the world 
know the things that lay nearest to his heart. His wife was 
gentle, gracious, kind, well described by my old friend, 
Hannay, “as a woman born to nurse a man and 
make the man better by the nursing.” It was sad 
to see the shadow of his impending loss creep over Mac- 
kennal’s face. I have letters from him, too sacred to be 
printed, telling how much he grieved to see the weakness 
stealing upon her, the shadow of approaching Death. In 
one of these he describes to me in words not likely to be 
forgotten how, when all was over, ke went into the room 
where she lay, and he saw her in her beauty, as she lived 
in the memory of her husband-lover—and the memory was 
no mere imagination—sweet, placid, with every lineament 
of pain lost, and only the bloom of everlasting youth, the 
eternal beauty of the dead surviving in her face. And 
what he felt to her he felt towards the children—that 
were hers as well as his—for he wrote to me words of rare 
tenderness touching the first-born son, who died just 
after he had taken his degree. He said to me, in effect, 
what Dale had said before him: “When you enter our 
home, do not come as into one or which lies the shadow 
of death. Death we intend to forget, and to live as if 
there were no death in the world and no loss through it.” 
In his public life Mackennal was not other than he 
seemed in private. Education was the question that 
brougkt us together, with influences that acted and re- 
acted on us both. I wish here, indeed, to say that I 
never heard him utter a word in private concerning any 
cause or person that could not have been spoken in public 
or in the hearing of the person concerned; no man who 
knew him wilt be surprised at this. But while ke was 
always careful in what he said, his strength of conviction 
was such as to compel him to speech and to action, not 
always agreeable to those who differed from him. He be- 
lieved that education was more the concern of the home 
than of the school ; that in the school it was more a matter 
that could be trusted to the schoolmaster than to any 
person; that in matters of belief and of conduct the 
schoolmaster would be in every respect the better for 
being allowed to bear the full responsibility for the 
children entrusted to his care, to supersede was to worsen 
him in character and to lower him in the esti- 
mation of those who could benefit by his teach- 
ing only as they revered and trusted him. He 
held most strongly the old voluntary position 
that religious education was the concern of the 
churches and secular the duty of the State. With the 
attitude of Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, he thoroughly 
sympathised. He would in similar circumstances have 
done’ what Brown is said to have done, move that 
the Supreme Court of the Church, instead of passing 
needless resolutions in support of him, should attend 
to its own business; for it was a child of Eternity, 
not of Time. The realm it lived in was the realm 
where God reigned, with which no man could _inter- 
fere. Things might be possible to all church members 
as citizens which might be quite impossible to the 
Church as a Ckurch instituted by Jesus Christ for the 
highest spiritual aims. But his belief in education made 
him insist upon it as a condition of an efficient ministry. 
This alone explains his intense interest in the founding of 
Mansfield College and his almost fourteen years’ tenure of 
its presidency. Some of its most enlightened benefactors 
belong to his congregation.. They influenced him, he 
them; but the point where they met in cordial agreement 
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was that the ministry as such must be better educated than 
any other profession. In that they were true sons of the 
Puritans; they expressed an ancient Puritan belief and 
cultivated an ancient Puritan practice. It was the great 
need of the Church to be under a ministry as godly as it 
was well educated. 

A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 





A NEW BOOK ON TURNER. 


J. M. W. Turner. By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. London: Bell. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wyte says in his preface to the book that “his 
only hope is that, being a painter, he may look at Turner’s 
life and work from a point of view different from that of 
a literary man. An artist should be better able 
to distinguish and note the influences and beauties, the 
difficulties and limitations, of another artist's work than 
4 critic or a teller of tales.” After this the book itself is 
something of a disappointment. It consists almost alto- 
gether of a biography of Turner, pleasantly enough 
written, but without any pretensions to novelty or origi- 
nality. Mr. Wyllie has no chapter dealing generally 
with Turner's art, with its development, or with the 
painters who influenced him. In fact, there is very little 
in the book from which one could gather that it is written 
by a painter and not by an ordinary “ critic or teller of 
tales.” Mr. Wyllie does, it is true, express his own 
opinions often enough, but as a rule they are opinions 
such as anyone might hold and expressed as anyone 
might express them; while when they are at all sur- 
prising they are not equally convincing. For instance, 
Mr. Wyllie says that at the time of Turner’s birth, 1775, 
“except for portraiture, English art was either without 
life, insipid or classic, or a monstrous and indelicate cari- 
cature.” Yet Gainsborough and Wilson were painting 
landscapes at that time. Again, he remarks, “the end 
of the eighteenth century was a most depressing time as 
far as taste was concerned.” If that is so, what can be 
said of the beginning of the twentieth century? Does 
Mr. Wyllie believe that the Academy of 1905 surpassed 
the Academy of 1799 in anything except the number of 
pictures exhibited? Again, he says of the eighteenth 
century generally that “it was not in water-colour only 
that the shadows were colourless: the oil pictures had 
all of them the same peculiarity.” This is surely an 
astounding statement. 

Mr. Wyllie is altogether a realist in his tastes, or rather 
he seems to think that there is a much closer likeness 
to nature in pictures of the present day than in any pic- 
tures of the past. “Neither Moore nor Millais,” he 
says,. “are a bit like Turner. One would say they knew a 
hundred facts that Turner never dreamt of. And yet 
when we are back among the conventional black old 
pictures such as ‘The Shipwreck,’ ‘The Spithead,’ or 
even the impossible, gloomy ‘Garden of the Hes- 
perides,’ we feel that after all the old wizard was a worker 
of wonders.” He was, indeed; but can we be quite sure 
that even the early Turner was really more or less con- 
ventional than Millais or Henry Moore? All pictures 
must be based on some principle of selection, and when 
that principle of selection goes out of vogue the results 
of it appear conventional. But it is strange that the 
“Garden of the Hesperides” should appear impossible and 
gloomy to anyone, most of all to a painter; for, apart from 
its great imaginative power, to which Mr. Wyllie is just, 
it is certainly most admirably painted, and the colour, 
though it may remind one of Nicholas Poussin, is rather 
restrained than gloomy. 

Mr. Wyllie asks the question, “ What then do we ad- 
mire in Turner's work?” and he replies, “I think the 
secret of his power lies in his knowledge of what is essen- 
tial to the making of pure art. He knew exactly what 
to do so that his work should appeal to the mind. He 
suggests the beauty of nature and its infinity without 
trying to make an actual copy. Never has the profusion 


and never-ending variety of this wonderful world of ours 
been brought to our senses as perfectly as in the immea- 
surable stretches of hill and dale, winding river, and pale, 
far-distant ocean of Turner’s dreamy vision.” This is 
well enough as far as it goes, but we might expect a rather 
more precise analysis from a painter. Besides, is it not 
rather a misconception to speak of Turner’s “ dreamy 
vision” ? No man ever observed more exactly, than he 
did. No preRaphaelite ever represented more facts. 
It is a pity, too, that Mr. Wyllie has not told us his own 
opinion more plainly of the different stages of Turner’s 
art. There was a time when, under the influence of 
Ruskin, everyone professed to consider his latest pictures, 
with their reckless disregard of all values, as his finest. 
Now we begin to see again that there is more truth and 
logic in the quieter works of his middle period, and that 
he was at his best when painting real scenes like 
Petworth Park and the Chichester Canal; not when he 
lost himself among glittering mirages of the “ palms and 
temples of the South.” But the book, after all, is plea- 
sant enough to read and conveys a good deal of useful 
information about Turner. The illustrations are nume- 
rous, well reproduced, and excellently chosen. 





BOYS’ BOOKS. 


Chums in the Far West. By Everett M. Neil. 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.). This book begins in a high school 
of both boys and girls. But these homely surroundings 
need not baulk the boy reader who wants excitement. 
It is an American High School, at Yahara, in Wisconsin, 
and strange things happen even in high schools in 
America. In this particular one a prize is given to the 
two boys who have lived the most manly lives during six 
months, and that prize is not a mere present of books, but 
a hunting trip in the Far West with Captain Kent, the 
“famous hunter, scout, and Indian fighter.” The book 
opens with the award of this beautiful prize. The boys 
chosen are Richard A. Orson and Harry J. Ashton, a 
decision which is greeted with uwproarious cheers. “ Dick 
was the captain and pitcher of the High School Nine ; 
Harry the acknowledged leader in the Debating Society.” 
A week after they set out for their trip, and at once the 
reader will find himself in a world of pistols and bowie 
knives. The train is held up by a desperado in a black 
mask. The next chapter is headed “ Almost a Lynch- 
ing.” Soon there follows one called Cowboy Jim; and so 
the book proceeds breathless but determined, from one 
adventure to another, from a hermit in the mountains to 
a treasure chamber of ancient Kings. In fact, it would 
be almost as good a prize as the trip itself. 

Shoulder Arms ! By G. Manville Fenn (Chambers, 53.). 
Two boys, Bert and Lang, are at work in the first chapter. 
They fall out and quarrel, but their quarrelling is inter- 
rupted by a loud sound, “ Boom, boom, boom, boom.” 
“« Soldiers !’ shouted Lang, whose arms fell to his side, and 
the rage passed as if by magic from out of Bert’s convulsed 
countenance. “‘Come down tothe kitchen, we can see 
them best from there,’ said Bert.” Such boys are bound to 
see some real fighting, and in spite of many obstacles they 
manage to see and take part im enough to satisfy even 
them, and in India, too, where fighting is always more 
exciting even than in Spain. There is a heroic doctor, a 
treacherous Maharajah, a regiment called the “ Die Firsts,” 
with a fine patriotic song of their own, and, in fact, all 
that can be wished in a book of the sort. 





FICTION. 


PETER AND ALexis. An Historical Novel. By Dimitri Merej- 
kowski. London: Archibald Constable and Co., Limited. 
1905. 6s. 

MEREJKOWSKI is the Russian author who distinguished 

himself some time back by writing a clever critical study 

of Tolstoy, which was underscored by a spiteful and 
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Every Day More People Consult 


GHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


than any other Reference Work in the English Language 
(Except Railway Guides). 


WHY THIS IS THE FACT. 


In Public Libraries it has been observed that Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
s consulted more than all the other Encyclopedias together. 

By common consent Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the most convenient 
work of its kind. Information can be found more quickly in Chambecs’s 
Encyclopedia than anywhere else, because the work has been compiled 
and written with just that idea in view. The plan by which its Editors 
have avoided the two pitfalls of the encyclopedist—scrappiness and 
excess—is founded upon the one principle of printing all the facts that 
can be found and none of the words that can be dispensed with. 
Every article was first written out in the form of a complete essay on its 
subject. Then the process of condensation was begun, and in many cases 
an article was reduced to one-third of its original length without the 
sacrifice of a single item of information. The result is a sort of intel- 
lectual pemmican or Licbig’s Extract of Knowledge; everything is eli- 
minated except what is useful. 

This is why Chambers’s Encyclopzediatfis the favourite reference 
work of men who know how to use an Encyclopedia and who want 
knowledge without waste, information without superfluity. 

Another feature which commends Chambers’s Encyclopedia to the 
reader who wishes to save time is the perfection of its arrangement. By 
means of its singularly complete index he is enabled to trace names and 
facts encountered in the course of his reading which are not sufficiently 
important to warrant separate articles or cross references. This index, 
complete though it is, only occupies twenty pages in all. A greater 
evidence of the compendiousness and system of the work could hardly 
be demanded. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia is thoroughly up-to-date. It contains in ten 
volumes of handy size upwards of 30,000 articles, 4,000 engravings, 53 
coloured maps. Its contributors number about 1,000, many of them the 
most eminent authorities in their special departments of knowledge. In 
cloth binding it is published at £5 ; in half-morocco, £7 10s. 

N.B.—Booksellers offer the work at a discount off the foregoing prices, which 
makes it an absolute marvel of cheapness. Consult your bookselle r as to his cash 
price for a set, 


HOW TO STUDY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, the eminent literary critic, says: 
There is a work which I —— to youas a 
complete solution of the problem. It is the New 
—— on of Chambers’s Cyclopzdia of English Litera- 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


NEW EDITION. 


EDITED BY DAVID PATRICK. LL.D. 
A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue from 
the earliest times to the present day, with Specimens of their writings. 


Centaining Contributions by 
Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, Professor SAINTSBURY. 
Mr. EDMUND GosseE. Mr. SIDNEY LEE. 
Mr. A. W. POLLARD. ~ Professor W. P. KER. 
Mr. AUSTIN Donson. Dr. 8. R. GARDINER. 
Mr. A. CU. SWINBURNE. Professor KICHARD LODGE. 
Mr. ANDREW LANG. Mr. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 
Professor RALEIGH, &c., &c. 


3 Vols., Cloth, £1 lls. 6d. net; 
3 Vols., Half-Morocco, £2 5s. net. 


CHAMBERS'S 1905 XMAS BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Punch says :—** Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, those indefatigable and 
experienced caterers to the literary appetites of the young, are providin 
amore than usually sumptuous Christmas feast, or rather choice o 
feasts, — their clients.” 

(Gilt Edges,) 





A BEVY OF G1 RLS. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


5s. 
SHOULDER ARMS! A Tale of 
Two Soldiers’ Sons. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
STEADY AND STRONG. Stories by 
A. HENTY,G. M. FENN, JOHN 
OXENHAM, LOUIS BECKE, &e. 
WILFUL COUSIN KATE. A Girl's 
Story. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
8 Bors OF BADMINSTER. A 


‘By ANDREW HOME, 


Price 3s. 





3s. 6d. 
THE GIRLS OF ST. GABRIEL'S: a 
School Tale. 
MAY BALDWIN. 


DUMPS: a Plain ‘Girl 
y L. T. MEADE. 
CRAB Corzaes: e Girt s Story. 
MOND JACBERNS. 
CHUMS t THE Fas WEST, 
y EVERETT M'NEIL. 
A BOOK oF BABY BIRDS. A 
Child’s Picture-Book. Verses by 
Miss B. omy Illustrations 
by Miss N 
BUSTER BROWN. "ABR OAD. 
2s. 6d. net. sho F, OUTCAULT. 
Tgat LITTLE LIM 
2s. A charming all humorous 
study of =. life. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 


6d. net. 


ENTIRELY NEW VOLUMES FUNNIER THAN EVER. 


BUSTER BROWN AND HIS DOG TIGE 


FOXY GRANDPA UP TO DATE. 
W. & R, CHAMBERS, 


By R. F, OUTCAULT. 
By BUNNY. 


Ltd., 


47, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 








A SELECTION FROM - - 


ELKIN MaTHEWws’ LIST. 


LYRICS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Erebus.” 








Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SHADOW AND GLEAM: Poems. 


By LILIAN M. STREET. Royal 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN RHYME AND RHYTHM. 
By CHARLES F. GRINDROD, Crown 8vo, 33. 6d net. 


“Mr. Grindrod, as his title might imply, is very various in his tica 
essays—light and serious ; song, ballad, sonnet and ode—and achieves a 
high level of effect in all.” — 7imes. 


THE LITTLE MERMAID: 


A Play in Three Acts. By ALEXANDER VON HERDER, 
With Vignettes by EpirH CALvert. Imp. 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


DE FLAGELLO MYRTEO: 


Thoughts on Love. Royal 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The book is altogether a lovely and un‘que monume:t of love, full ox 
spiritual sense, solemn and gay, aad of real wit and style.”"—Daily Chronic’e. 


DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS. 
By Doctor ISAAC WATTS. With 14 Pictures in Colours 
by Mrs. A. GAsKIN. Printed by EDMUND Evans. 16mo, 
fancy boards, 1s. 6d. net. [Third Thousand, 


SWEETBRIAR : 


A Pastoral with Songs. By DOROTHEA GORE 
BROWNE. Illustrated by EpitH CaLvert. Imp. .16mo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“This pretty and ear-haunting pastoral—one which reproduces the 
thirteenth-century spirit very naturally, and should provide many an 
attractive entertainment for M ay days to come.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*The spirit of the spring is ia her lines, and the freedom of the forest 
in her songs.” —Bookman, 


A CHAPLET OF VERSE for CHILDREN. 
LT ed es 


‘Mrs. Baldwin possesses the rare gift of writing verses for the young folks 
which they will care to read and which they will understand and enjoy. 


—Academy. 
HAND IN HAND. 


Verses by a Mother and Daughter. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure by J. Lockwoop KIPLING. Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net, [Second Edition. 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Thick crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net, 


DANTE: SIX SERMONS. 


By P.H. WICKSTEED, Unaltered Reprint. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. [Sixth Edition. 


PLAYS AND SONGS BY ARTHUR DILLON, 
KING WILLIAM I.; The Conqueror 


(A Chronicle Play) By ARTHUR DILLON, 
16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“ This readable piece. . 
moving blank verse . 





Royal 


. a trilogy, the varied scenes being i in strong and 
always dignitied and interesting.” —Scotsman, 


THE GREEK KALENDS: 


A Comedy mainly in Verse. By ARTHUR DILLON. 
Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Cleverly written, both the prose and the poetry being or good quality. 
— Times. 
“ Full or excellent humour, and strongly suggests the real thing, 
especially in the bustling comedy scenes ... in the occasional songs 
scattered through the little book there is great spontaneity with much 
sweetness. ’—Zvening Standard. 


RIVER SONGS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ARTHUR DILLON. With Seven Etchings by MARGERY 
May. Feap. 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 


- Spirited and trequently graceful, pathetic without aftectation, and 
spontaneous. "— Atheneum. 

. . One of the most striking pictures of the flood that we can well 

recollect to have seen anywhere in modern literature.”"— Glasgow Herald, 





London; ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W 
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jealous personal hostility. “Why don’t you practise 
what you preach?” was the burden of his criticism of 
Tolstoy’s ethics, an argument which reduced his criticism 
to an indictment by counsel for the prosecution. Very 
cleverly Merejkowski exalted the force of Tolstoy's 
paganism and genius for painting man’s bodily passions 
and appetites at the expense of his spiritual meaning 
and pooh-poohed his Christian morality as being artifi- 
cial and at bottom full of gloomy pagan fear. One ot 
the most interesting objections Merejkowski advanced 
against War and Peace was his skilful expansion of 
Turgenev’s criticism, “Where is the historical colour- 
ing?” “The air we breathe in Peace and War,” says 
Merejkowski, “is the same so familiar to us in Anna 
Karénina; people supposed to be born in the eighteenth 
century and brought up in Voltaire, Diderot, and Helve- 
tius think and feel the same modern thoughts and feel- 
ings as we,” and he concludes that Tolstoy’s picture of 
Russia in the days of Napoleon is false to the social 
atmosphere of the period. This is true, but the more 
we come to look closely into the matter the more we 
may doubt whether a great dramatic historical picture 
that is intensely living in its psychological truth to 
human nature can be reconstructed so as to present 
to us men of a past age thinking, acting, and 
feeling in the mental and moral atmosphere of their gene- 
ration, with all the prejudices, conventions, and artificiali- 
ties that limited their horizon faithfully reproduced. Merej 
kowski cites the Odyssey as an example, but in all pro- 
bability the Odyssey is a skilful blending in the poet’s 
imagination of contemporary and archaic colour. Shake- 
speare never attempted to do more than “ deceive the 
eyes with thin details,” and most of his historical charac- 
ters, so far as their thought, feeling, and language go, 
could be transported from the plays they appear in into 
various of his other dramas, meeting naturally and 
simply on the common ground of truth to human nature. 
And Merejkowski’s new novel, Peter and Alexis, is a 
striking illustration of the artistic incongruities that spring 
up and choke the free development of a drama when the 
artist has adopted the alternative method and aimed 
first and foremost at being true to his “ period.” 

The method that Merejkowski has followed is to seize 
upon and turn over every scrap of documentary evidence, 
to rummage in libraries for memoirs, private letters, and 
belles-lettres of the period, to read all the histories and 
ransack all the archives, museums, and cabinets of prints 
for notes of local colour. Having skilfully constructed a 
number of picturesque scenes from these innumerable 
“authentic” details of social life in Peter the Great’s 
times, the way Peter worked and dressed and ate, etc., 
of the personal habits of the Empress Catherine and the 
Tsarevitch Alexis, and the personages of the Court, 
Menshikoff, Tolstoi, James Dolgoruki, etc., the author 
groups his characters so as to bring in as much 
appropriately striking “atmosphere” as he _ possibly 
can. This method may conceivably serve the pic- 
turesque historian admirably, but it is a dangerous, 
almost fatal, method for the true artist to adopt. 
For the differences in atmosphere, morals, and manners 
of various societies, however striking in appearance 
to the superficial observer, are merely passing forms 
of the same fundamental human nature common 
to all, and the artist who lays great stress on the 
“character” of a period is soon apt to be obsessed by 
it, and, so to speak, to let the cut of the clothes and 
fashions of the day dictate what his characters ought to 
think and feel and do and say. His artistic freedom is 
fettered and his artistic instinct plays second fiddle to the 
cccumentary evidence with which he has surrounded him- 
self. In the case of Peter and Alexis Merejkowski has 
made a desperate effort to reconcile his historical re- 
searches amid the archives of Russia with his own under- 
standing of human nature. He has not failed altogether ; 


indeed, we may assert that he has made an interesting 
failure and that his readers may learn not a little about 
the life and times of Peter the Great from his book, but, 


artistically speaking, his novel is but a patchwork affair, 
far from convincing as a whole, psychologically third 
rate, and in many passages full of falsity. So much more 
delicate, subtle, and difficult to arrive at is truth to art 
than truth te “history”! How can a man think himself 
back again into the exact feelings and thoughts of the 
men of two hundred years ago? He must trust boldly 
to his intuition, to his knowledge of human 
nature—the course adopted by Tolstoy in War 
and Peace—and he must remember that even his 
reading and _ interpretation of ancient documents 
is “modern,” and that he cannot escape from modern 
feeling in any case, for this is the instrument by which 
he is seeking to reconstruct his picture of the past feeling 
of men now gone down to the tomb. Merejkowski, how- 
ever, in Peter and Alexis has tried his hardest to patch 
the boot of antiquity with the fresh leather of modern 
times, and the artistic incongruity of that result is patent 
not only in the stitching but in the confused 
effect the novel leaves on the reader. The artist has 
not succeeded in finding the right medium, the richt 
artistic eye-witness or narrator of the scenes he chronicles. 
We have scenes of Peter's drunken orgies, of the dissi- 
pations of the Russian Court, we have Court gossip re- 
corded and annotated in the supposititious diary of Frau- 
leinm Arnheim, Maid of Honour, but it is quite obvious that 
this lady does not belong to the period, but is a modern 
importation into the period. We have a daring and 
spirited imaginative chronicle of the Tsarevitch Alexis’s 
flight from his terrible father, of his sojourn in Vienna 
and Venice, but the feeling these chapters convey to us 
is one of the dilettanti and man of letters, M. Merejkow- 
ski himself, being in invisible attendance on the fugitives, 
writing up their diaries from a modern point of view, and 
pointing out to them what their impressions of Italy ought 
to have been. We have good and convincing pages here 
and there, and always, as we might expect, these pages 


‘AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. — 
QUEER THINGS ABOUT SICILY. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN and NORMA LORIMER. 
Demy 8vo, fully lilustrated. 7s. 6d. net, 


In this book Mr. Sladen has described Sicily from an entirely 
fresh standpoint ; he shows how it strikes the ordinary traveller. 
He handles its drawbacks and peculiarities with the caustic and 
cynical pen which has given his books on Japan ten times the 
circulation of any others ever written on that wonderful country, 
which has suddenly become one of the greatest powers in the 
world. ‘“ Queer Things about Sicily " is charmingly and exhaus- 
tively illustrated and is very racily written. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 














ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Ltp., 
12, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON. 


THE DIGIT OF THE MOON SERIES 


oF 
TRANSLATIONS PROM THE ORIGINAL SANSKRIT 
By F. W. BAIN, M.A. 
A DIGIT OF THE MOON. A Hindoo Love Story. Fourth 
Edition, t’cap. 8vo, boards, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE DESCENT OF THE SUN. _ A Cycle of Birth. 
Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, boards, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
A HEIFER OF THE DAWN. The Wax of a New 
Moon. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, boards, uncut edges, as. 6d. net. 
IN THE GREAT GOD'S HAIR. A Lotus of the World 
Sm. 4to, boards, uncut edges, ss. net. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, boards, 
uncut edges, as. 6d. net. 
JUST READY. 


A DRAUCHT OF THE BLUE. F'cap. 4to, boards, 
5s. net, 














“If they are in tact true Indian stories from Sanskrit originals, their value 
& — literature is oe oe even if they oon comeing less than this, 
tl ill, I veature to predict, obtain a ition in ish imaginative 
hardly iaferior to any which wo guatene ond which will be permanent. Frey 
will be reckoned among the things of beauty our generation will have won, 
~ 1 will remain to us a joy for ever.”—Witrrip Scawen Buyer in 
speaker. 


JAMES PARKER & CO, 31, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
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BLACKIE’S CIFT BOOKS. 


“‘ Among the publishing firms that for many years have exhibited 
conspicuous enterprise in the production at this season of books whose 
authors aim at appealing to the taste of young re aders,a prominent 
place must be assigned to Blackie & Son.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


FIVE NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
oe STRANG'S NEW STORIES. 
hor of ** Tom Bur ” Kobo,” etc. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY ROCHESTER. A 
Story of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. Illustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 

** One ot the best stories of a military and historical type we have seen for 

“— a day.”—Athenaum. 

well-constructed and vigorous story, full of breathless adventure and 
varied interest.”—Church Times. 

BROWN OF MOUKDEN. A Story of the Russo-Japanese 

ar. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, §s. 
“* Brown of Moukden’ is certainly a success; the story is indeed very 
skilfully constructed.”’— Spectator. 
“The story will be found r. fascinating as any that Mr. Strang has 
written.” — Westminster Gaze: 
~APTAIN F. S. BRERETON’ S NEW STORIES. 
Author of ‘A Hero of Lucknow,” etc. 

A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. A Tale of the Siege of 

Malta. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 
“* A Knight of St. John’ is a manly book.”"—Academy. 
A SOLDIER ¢ OF JAPAN, A Tale of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 
a3 Captain Brereton combines a talent for story-telling with sound military 
knowledge.’ "— Academy. 
**No one will tire of ‘ - Soldier of Japan.’ —Sfectator. 
y CUTHBERT HADDEN. - 

THE NELSON ‘NAVY BOOK. With many Illustrations 

in Colour and in Black and White. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 
mpanion Volume to the ‘‘ Red Army Book,” which was received 
_with so much favour two years ago. 











NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
HENTY’S WORKS. 3s. 6d. _ Illustrated by Eminent 
Artists. Beautifully bound in cloth, with ornamental cover design and 
olivine edges. 

*,* The fame of the late Mr. G. A. Henty as a writer of sound, stirring, 
and manly books for boys is one that is sure to be enduring ; and the wo 
lishers have been more than justified in their policy of placing before the 
= a reissue of his books at tbe popular price of th hree Shillings and 


ixpence. 
ELEVEN VOLUMES NOW READY 
N.B.—The Original Editions of Mr. G. A. Henty’s Works at 6s. and 5s. 
are still to be had a list on application. 
EW BOOK BY G. A. HENTY. 
A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER, and Other Stories. Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, as. 


NEW, BOOKS FOR, GIRLS. 
THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN: Ss INFLUENCE. The 


subject of this volume is the great and too-often neglected theme of the 
helpfulness of women to men, as mothers, wives, sisters, and friends; 
among them are the inspirers of some of the greatest work done for the 
race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
Fe BESSIE MARCHANT. 
A DAUGHTER O THE RANGES. Illustrated. Cloth 


elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 





BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
The success of last year’s Volume was extraordinary. The second year’s 
issue is even more lavishly illustrated, and contains a larger number of 
pages, no less than 40 of them in full Colour, with over a hundred black- 
and-white Illustrations. Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. Cloth elegant, 


gilt edges, ss. 
* Amongst Annuals Blackie’s takes a foremost place."”"— Atheneum. 
‘* There is an abundance of clever and spirited work in * Blackie’s Chil- 


dren's Annual.’ "—~ Guardian. 


BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


BY KATE WESTRUP 
A HUNTING ALPHABET. With 24 Full-Page Pictures 
in Full Colour. oe boards, cloth backs, as. 6d. 
FLORENCE HARRISON. 
RHYMES AND "REASONS, Colour Pictures and Rhymes 
for Children. Paper boards, with Coloured Cover design. Demy 4to, as. 
BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 
THE BLACK CAT BOOK. Verses by WALTER CopE- 
LAND. 48 pages in Colour and Black and White. Quaintly bound in 
artistic paper rds with Coloured Design. Super royal 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A Series of Selections from the Great Masters of English Literature. Limp 
Leather, gilt or as. 6d. net; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 
W VOLUMES JUST ADDE 
CALVERLEY’ ‘S VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Introduction by Owen SEAMA 


KEBLE’S PSALTER in ENGLISH VERSE, His 


Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARM 
HAZLITT’S SELECT ESSAYS. CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
BROWN’S RELIGIO MEDICI. Cuarces WuiBLey. 
LA"B’S LAST. ESSAYS OF ELBA. Avcustine BirrELt. 
R VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Messrs. =n ace > SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send a Set of their 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES. containing 
particulars of “The Red Letter Library,” ‘‘Great Novelist” Series, 
** Standard bn | Library,” Children’s Books, and General 
Literature, POST FRE 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LimitED, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 

















Messrs. BELL’S == 
== GIFT BOOKS. 


Miniature Hlustrated Catalogue Post Ses on aammnd 








BRITISH ARTISTS’ SERIES. 


New Volume, Post 8vo, with Four Coloured Plates and Sixty-four other 


Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


TURNER. 
By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
Previously Published in this Series, profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net each. 


REYNOLDS. GAINSBOROUGH. 
BURNE-JONES. LEIGHTON. 
MILLAIS. ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 


ROSSETTI. | PAINTERS. 


THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE, 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By JULIA DE W. ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. By Mary 


KNIGHT POTTER. 


THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. By 


JULIA DE W. ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN. By Mary 


KNIGHT ots 





INTERLUDES | IN VERSE AND PROSE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo, 


6s. net. 


** This is . ae book, with summer lightning of wit on every page.” — 


Morning Post 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART 


SALVE Complete in One Volume With Memoir by Sir 
YER a Yenpalee G.C.M.G., and Portrait. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ENDYMION | SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED POETS. Post 8vo. 


POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and 


Decorated by ELEANOR FORTESQUE-BRICKDALE. 7s. 6d. New 


Volume. 
“A delightful volume and an ideal gift book.” —Guardian. 


POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Illustrated and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an 


Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 7s. 6d 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. _Iilus- 


trated and Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an Introduction by 


RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. _lilustrated and 


decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 


Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OE EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Intro- 


duction by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Second Edition. 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. (Including 


ae AconistTes” and ‘‘ Comus”). Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH 
6s. 


JONES 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 


Selected and Edited by JOHN DENNIS. With Illustrations by R. 


ANNING a § 6s. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. Hexszxr 


SLATER. Editor of ‘* Book Prices Current.” Author of ** The Romance 
of Book Collecting,” &c. Post 8vo, with numerous Full-page Plates and 


other Illustrations, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. 


By FREDERICK LICHFIELD, Author of “ Illustrated History of Furni- 


ture,” &. With 40plates and numerous other Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIA- 
TURES. By GEORGE C, WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With Chapters on 
the painting of Miniatures by ALYN Wittiams, R.B.A. With 40 Plates, 


illustrating upwards of 7o Miniatures, Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. A Hand- 


book for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. x! ates, WIL- 
eproduc' ions 


LOUGHBY HODGSON. With 40 Pilates and numerous 
of Marks. Seventh Thousand. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By 


ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With gg Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C: 
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occur where the documentary evidence is either complete 
or where it has given out entirely, and the artist has been 
forced to take a flying leap in the dark and construct the 
scene entirely from his imagination. Peter the Great 


Certainly walks and talks and acts in a lifelike 
manner; we see him as a man in a_ looking- 
glass; and he is most convincing, perhaps, when 
he is shown us at work, inspecting his dockyard 


and dictating ukases “as to a fit place for the deposit of 
manure ” or “the substitution of hair sacks for sacks of 
netting in which to carry ship’s biscuits.” But most of 
the minor characters seem to be modern people talking 
behind antique masks. The analysis of the character of 
the Tsarevitch Alexis, who was murdered judicially by his 
father, is extremely complicated and quite plausible. The 
anonymous translator in his Prefatory Note says with 
more truth than good taste, “Dull indeed will be the 
reader who does not step by step more clearly discern 
in the soul of the luckless Alexis the very lineaments and 
complexion of Nicolas, the now living occupant of the 
throne. This is the key to the book.” And it is pro- 
bably because Merejkowski has had the figure of the 
vacillating Nicolas, to-day, to spur his imagination that 
the character of the weak, dreamy, exhausted, and well- 
intentioned prince seems both true to life and true to art. 
The scenes of the trial and torture and flogging of Alexis, 
in which Peter lent a hand, are psychologically interest- 
ing, but there is not a spark of genius shown us in these 
carefully-written pages. Talent does what it can and 
genius does what it must is an old aphorism very much 
to the point in the case of this clever Russian novelist. 
Finally we may remark that the two careful studies of 
religious fanaticism in the Russian nature in the chapters 
which describe how a hundred enthusiasts of the “ Old 
Believers” barricade themselves from the soldiers and 
burn themselves to death in their monastery, and how the 
peasant Tichon assists at the whirling dances and erotic 
orgies of the sect which sacrifices new-born infants as 
“little Christs given for holy food to the faithful,” would 
seem to have been dragged into the novel for the sake of 
their “atmosphere” and “colour.” They are merely 
artistic excrescences, and only add confusion to the general! 
picture. It is, perhaps, worth while defining here Mere)- 
kowski’s claim upon the attention of the English public, 
since Peter and Alexis may possibly be hailed by enthu- 
siastic journalists in London and New York as “a great” 
and “a remarkable book.” It is, in fact, neither great nor 
remarkable. A single sketch from the hand of a writer 
such as Tchekoff is worth the much-talked-of “ Trilogy ” 
§ Merejkowski. He is a clever and industrious writer in 
an age of clever and industrious writers, meritorious but 
. But of course not everybody will 


‘ 


without true originality. 
understand this. 
EpWARD GARNETT. 





HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH. 
LincvuA MATERNA: Chapters on the School Teaching of 
English. By Richard Wilson, B.A. Author of “ English 


Analysis and Grammar,” etc. London: Edward Arnold. 
3s. 6d. 
Mr. Witson’s subtitle exactly expresses the nature of 
his volume. It is less a book than a series of chapters, 
not very closely linked, from which the general reader 
will find it difficult to derive any clear or connected view, 
and which ke will, therefore, be inclined to throw aside 
impatiently. The work is thus sadly unlikely to have 
any influence upon public opinion; and this is a pity, 
because it would be an excellent thing if public opinion 
upon this matter could be brought into accordance with the 
view of Mr. Wilson. For there is, in fact, a general view 
animating these several chapters, and all of them taken 
together constitute a plea for more teaching, and 
especially for more living and interesting teaching, of 


English. 

How necessary is such pleading perhaps only those 
persons know who are familiar with the wooden dulness 
of English grammar lessons as delivered in many flourish- 


ing secondary schools, and with the singular scantiness or 
total absence, in such establishments, of any teaching or 
practice in English composition. Mr. Wilson in his intro- 
ductory chapter most justly remarks that : 

“An intelligent foreigner approaching the historical 
study of our school curricula would probably take it for 
granted that in English schools the study of English had 
always been made the chief concern, and would doubtless 
be greatly surprised to learn how it was comparatively late 
in the day that we became aware of the seemingly obvious 
fact that the proper study of the native language and 
literature was worthy of our serious attention. Knowing, 
as many intelligent foreigners do, something of the richness 
of our literary treasures and of the capabilities of English 
language-study as an educational power, he would be 
filled with surprise at his discovery and would probably 
be driven to regard our colossal carelessness in this 
matter as another proof of our transcendent greatness as 
a nation.” 

Practical teachers will find in this book many valuable 
hints and suggestions. Especially to be commended are 
certain observations upon grammar. “In living English,” 
says Mr. Wilson, “a word is not a noun or a verb per se, 
but is classified according to its function in the spoken 
or written sentence.” Would it were possible once for all 
to bring home this simple but pregnant truth. to all teachers 
of grammar! At one blow grammer would rise from death 
to life and would cease to be what it now generally is 
the most stupidly taught of subjects. That blessed revolu- 
tion Mr. Wilson will doubtless not succeed in accomplish- 
ing; but we may be grateful to him for a voice uplifted 
so clearly on the right side. 





THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. 

AN excellent article on Jacob Jordaens is the leading con- 
tribution to the new Magazine of Fine Arts, issued by 
Messrs. Newnes. The author, Professor Max Rooses, 
traces the development of Jordaens’s art through the suc- 
ceeding periods of his career, showing (1) that the 
Flemish painter worked in frank imitation of Rubens; (2) 
how he reverted to the hard realism and native types of 
the sixteenth century Flamands; (3) how he again came 
under the direct influence of Rubens and passed through a 
stage when his pictures were more remarkable for their 
vitreousness than for any other quality; (4) his maturity, 
and (5) his decay. The article is illustrated by twelve 
reproductions selected from various periods, and it should 
stimulate the critical interest that has recently begun to 
grow in this artist’s work. In the same magazine a long 
article on Peruvian pottery treats the subject from the 
ethnological standpoint; Mr. Laurence Housman writes 
on Donatello, as the forerunner of modern sculpture, Sir 
James Linton on the landscapes of Richard Wilson, Mr. 
A. F. Kendrick on Sicilian Woven Fabrics, Lord Suther- 
land Gower on Gainsborough’s drawings at the British 
Museum, and Mr. F. J. Britten on old English clocks. It 
will thus be seen that the new venture contains plenty of 
variety in its reading matter, while in regard to illus- 
trations the photogravure frontispiece of Jordaens’s 
“Triumph of Bacchus” and the specimen of colour print- 
ing On page 41 leave nothing to be desired. 
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A MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOK. 


A Limited Edition of 850 Copies for Sale. 


THE STORY OF THE TWEED. 


By SIR H. MAXWELL, M.P. With 20 Original Black 
and White Drawings. By D. ¥Y. CAMERON, A.R.S.A. 
Very finely reproduced in Photogravure on Japanese paper. 
Imperial 4to, 5 5S. net. 

Tue Eprtor of “ Tue Bookman” writes :—‘‘ The most magnificent of Christ- 
mas volumes this year is undoubtedly‘The Story of the Tweed’ . . Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has acomplete knowledge of his subject and writes fluently 
and agreeably. Mr. Cameron's work inthis book is of the a quality and 
must certainly live For all who love the Tweed, and their number is 
legion, this magnificent volume é is a priceless treasure.’ 


FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 


A TROPICAL DEPENDENCY. 


By LADY LUGARD (Miss Flora L. Shaw). With 2 Maps 
Royal 8vo, 18S. net 
‘‘An important and notewerthy contribution to the task of dispelling our 
ignorance about Africa. The history of these various States is toldby Lady 
Lugard with clearness and skill. Lady Lugard deserves thanks ond 
congratulations for having united what was scattered, and brought the inacces- 
sible within reach.”— 7imes. 

** Lady Lugard is to be congratulated upon an admirable piece of pioneer 
work. . . . A wonderful picture. Written with lucidity and distinc- 
tion.” —Outlook. 

** Lady Lugardis everywhere brilliant and suggestive. . . . An original 
and stimulating book.”— Manchester Guardian. 


” By GEORGE PASTON, Author of ‘‘ Little Memoirs of the 
Eighteenth Century,” &e. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“Mr. Paston could not write a dull book, and his Life of Haydon does not 
contain a page that is not alive with a grim comedy or poignant with a yet 
grimmer tragedy.’ "—Spectator. 


The Lieutenant of ‘Cobden. 


SIR LOUIS MALLET. By Berxarp Matter. 
Author of ‘‘ Mallet du Pan and the French Revolution,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

**An admirable biography......... A master of economic principle......... An 
upright and a corscientious public servant and one of the mainstays of Cobdenic 
ideas." —Athenaum., 


DR. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor CHARLES B. UPTON. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


* A fine piece of philosophical criticism.”—Manchester Guardian. 


J. A- HOBSON’S WORKS. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Life and Work. 


[Second Edition. 
“A book which deserves to become a conspicuous landmark in the history of 


social] thought.”—Daztly News. 
SoctAL REFORMER. 


JOHN RUSKIN : w" 
[Second Edition. 


“ This is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute. . , . attractive by reason 
ot its sincerity.”— 7imes. 





WORKS BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ROBESPIERRE : A Study and Biography. 


Demy 8vo, 5S. net 


“ A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.” — Daily News. 


DANTON: A. Study. With Photogravure 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 5S. net, 
‘“* A piece of real tragedy given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” — 
(Spectator. 


HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. 
A SON OF THE SEA. ar FRANK T. BULLEN. 


With Coloured Illustrations. Ex. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“ A better book for boys has seldom been written. Its manly tore and simple 
narrative makes it absorbing.” — World. 


THE METEOR FLAG OF ENGLAND. 
By GORDON STABLEs, R.N. With Illustrations in Colour. 
Ex. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

“An exciting book for boys.” —Dazly Telegraph. 


‘* He can always please his readers, and he has always an admirable object.” 
— Spectator. 


TWO COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Little Olaf and the Bears.) In Cloth, 1s. 6a. 
Little Red Riding Hood. } Paper Boards, 1s. net. 


“Two cheap, dainty illustrated volumes that must delight dainty little 
readers. The print is large, and each volume is embellished with over a score of 
effective coloured pictures." —Liverpool Courter. 


1 NISBET & CO., LTD., 21, Berners Street, London, . 











CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


THE MOROCCO CONFERENCE. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN MOROCCO. 


BY BUDGETT MEAKIN, 


This new work is complementary to Mr. Budgett Meakin’s trilogy on 
the subject of Morocco, which serves rather the purpose of a work of 
reference than for popular reading such as this provides. Picturesque de- 
scriptionsand incidents which would there have been out of placeare given 
in this distinctly more popular volume, though the knowledge of his sub- 
ject displayed inthe acknowledged standard works has enabled him to 
maintain equal accuracy seldom attempted in such books. Several 
chapters consist of narrative and incident illustrative of the condition of 
the people, others of scenes the details of which were noted down on the 
spot, and all bear the impress of reality. The present situation is fully 
dealt with, and sidelights are furnished which will enable the reader to 
form personal conclusions and read between the lines of Morocco news. 
The condition of the neighbouring countries is described, and a hitherto 
unavailable account of what remains of the Moors in Spain is included. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


from 1897 to the Accesssion of King Edward VII. By 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
‘*His ‘History of Our Own Times’ is a monument of which Mr. 
McCarthy may justly feel proud.”—LEEDS MERCURY. 
“Serves the best purposes | of an accurate and exhaustive book of 
reference.”—LIVERPOOL Post. ‘A really valuable retrospect.”—GRAPHIC. 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald has done well to re-issue this Life. In some respec ts 
it is the best contribution to the subject. Lovers of ‘* Tristram Bhandy” 
will le arn more from this book than from any amount of literary 
criticism.”—CouRT JOURNAL. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated by WALTER MOSTYN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
‘*In every way a noteworthy book . . . sure to be widely read.” 
—SCOTSMAN 
‘“*An admirably lucidstory . . . should be read by everyone.” 
—COURT JOURNAL. 


AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REIGN. 


ry S.STEPNIAK. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
ter a decade it has gained rather than lost interest, and remains 
a striking picture of political and social life in Russia.”—SCOTSMAN. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA 


by R. L. Stevenson. Prefaced by Mrs. STEVENSON. Half- 
cloth, 1s. net. ; leather, 2s. net. 

” ‘admirable specimens of domestic devotion ... intimate, 
touching, and sincere. There are many delightful details in the Preface 
which lovers of R. L. 8. will cherish with gratitude.’ ’"—GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘*Eminently characteristic of the man and the writer.” 

—SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s.each. THREE iso a, by 
OBERT LOUIS STEVENSO 
l. ESSAYS OF Taevsat. ae Impression. 
2. TALES AND FANTA {Second Impression. 
3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. {Second Impression, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS AS REVEALED 
IN HIS WRITINGS. By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portraits 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES: Being Passages 
chosen from the NATURE WRITINGS of JEFFERIES by ALFRED 
H. HYATT. (Uniform with ‘THE POCKET R. L. 8.’’) In 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S BOOKS ABOUT LONDON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
WESTMINSTER, With Etching by F. 8. WALKER, and 130 Illus. 
SOUTH LONDON. With Etching by F. 8. WALKER, and 118 Illus. 

NDON. With 125 Illustrations. 
EAST LONDON. With Etching by F. WALKER, oa 56 Illus- 
trations by PHIL MAY, L. RAVEN ‘HILL, aan J, PENNELL 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES 
READE. With 100 Illustrations by MATT. B. HEWERDINE in 
Photogravure and Halif-tone. Edition de Luxe in 4to, cloth, 6s. net 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH TEXAS from the 
Gulf to the Rio Grande. By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY 
KNOX. With 265 Illustrations. New Edit. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








New S8ix-Shilling Novels in the Press. 
HUGO: A FANTASIA. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
IN THE ROARING FIFTIES. By EDWARD DYSON. 
CASTE AND CREED. By Mrs. PENNY. Second Edition. 
NATURE’S VAGABOND, &c. By COSMO HAMILTON. 
MARA: oo UNCONVENTIONAL WOMAN. By CHRIS 
HEA 





THE ST, MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES. (Sold yor ge )_ Cloth, gilt top, >. net 
each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. By LORD MACAULA 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. irom the Accession of a $11. 
to the Death of William III., pre ceded by a sketch of the period before 
the Restoration and also of the Reign of Charles II. In 5 Volumes. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, in 1 Volume. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF 
WILLIAM IV., in 2 Volumes. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES [from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to 1897, in 3 Volumes. 
*,* These Eleven Volumes, as well as giving a sketch of Early British 
History, form a complete history of England from the Accession of 
James II. (1685) to the Diamond Jubilee (1897). 


London; CHATTO AND WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
Easier Money. 

Lombard Street looks as though it were inclined to 
allow discount rates to run off to a rather dangerous 
extent. The main factor preventing a sharp fall is the 
weakness of continental exchanges and the compara- 
tive dearness of money at these centres. So long as 
these conditions exist there is not likely to be severe 
competition for bills on behalf of foreign banks, and 
there are enough uncertainties in the outlook to induce 
caution here. But the floating supplies of credit are 
apparently superabundant, especially since the repay- 
ment of the old series of Exchequer bonds, and call 
loans have been done at 14 per cent. while weekly 
advances can be negotiated 24 per cent. or less. Dis- 
count rates have been maintained at a shade over 3} 
per cent., but they may easily fall below that figure 
unless the Bank takes measures to keep them within a 
respectful distance of the standard. It has taken a 
considerable amount of January bills recently, and that 
will help to give it control of the market, 
while the general financial situation is not such 
as to encourage undue optimism. It must be 
admitted, however, that markets have withstood so 
many shocks which seemed likely to upset them that 
there are plenty of reasons for not expecting any serious 
trouble in the near future. Money is pretty sure to be- 
come a good deal tighter towards the end of the month, 
but that will only be atemporary matter, and easy con- 
ditions are likely to be the rule for some time to come. 
JAPANESE LOAN ALLOTMENTS. 

There was a good deal of dissatisfaction in some 
quarters about the meagre scale of allotments of the 
new Japanese loan. Applicants for £2,000 received 
only £100 and those for large amounts got 1} to 2 
per cent., while no offer for less than £600 was enter- 
tained at all. No doubt this arrangement eliminated a 
great many genuine investors whom the Japanese 
Government would have preferred to propitiate if any 
proper method of discrimination had been possible. 
But when there is only £6,500,000 to go round offers 
for £,200,000,000 it is inevitable that there must be 
numerous disappointed applicants, and it is difficult to 
see how a fairer distribution could have been arranged. 
One result, however, was that a number of allottees 
did not consider the amount obtained worth keeping, 
and for several days there was a steady stream of small 
sales. 

L.C.C. Loan. 

Tenders will be received next Tuesday for 
41,500,000 Three per Cent. London County Con- 
solidated Stock at a minimum of 92. Instalments are 
spread over the next three months, but a full quarter’s 
dividend will be paid on March 1. The money is re- 
quired in connection with tramway and other expendi- 
ture which is necessary and legitimate, but there can 
be no doubt that the Money market and a considerable 
section of the public regard the piling up of debt 
with some apprehension, and it is to be hoped that the 
warnings of the Finance Committee against embarking 
on schemes which are not urgently required will carry 
due weight. In March last the Council issued 
42,500,000 Consolidated Stock at a minimum of 95; 
and obtained a trifle over 974. If the present loan is 
placed at anything over 92} the Council may consider 
itself lucky. 

CHEERFUL Stock Markets. 

At the beginning of the week the outlook for the 
Stock markets appeared to be decidedly ominous. 
Paris opened in a state of semi-panic, and for a few 
hours seemed perilously near the edge of the abyss, 
while here the change of Government and the prospect 
of an early General Election were not exactly ‘ bull” 
points. Paris, however, pulled itself together before 
the close of the day, and since then the Stock Exchange 
has been cheerful enough to create the impression that 
there is scarcely acloud in the sky. Gilt-edged «curities 


were, of course, favoured by the easier tendency of money 
and also by purchases of Consols on behalf of foreign 
investors who had decided that it was time to get out of 
Russians at almost any sacrifice. Japanese issues havealso 
benefited for the same reason. Then there wasadelightful 
“yarn” attributed to M. Rouvier to the effect that the 
Russian Government possessed credits abroad sufficient 
to insure the payment of coupons for the next two or 
three years. As that would mean deposits amounting 
to over fifty millions sterling the absurdity of the state- 
ment must have been patent to everybody, but the 
Bourse chose to accept it as a proof that everything was 
all right and our market blindly followed suit. Yeta 
usually well-informed Paris correspondent, after inde- 
pendent inquiries, puts the Russian credits in Paris at 
about £1,600,000! That is probably very much nearer 
the mark, and even if liberal allowance is made for the 
balances held in Berlin, the net total is, perhaps, not 
more than one-tenth of what M. Rouvier makes it. But 
there is no danger of immediate default, because the 
French banks must stave off such a catastrophe if it 
costs them their last franc. In other directions mar- 
kets have been fairly good, or, at any rate, steady, and 
Kaffirs have recovered somewhat on the cessation of 
sales from Paris. Home railways have enjoyed good 
traffics and the stimulus of excellent Board of Trade 
returns of November, but the fearful accident at 
Charing Cross Station naturally affected South-Easterns 
adversely. Yankees are a law unto themselves, and it 
seems to make no difference to them that values are 
generally admitted to be inflated. President Roosevelt's 
Message to Congress had little effect—the bosses know 
very well that for the most part it is mere empty talk. 
When the people begin to talk—and act—in the same 
strain it may be a different story. 

BoarRD OF TRADE RETURNS. 

Our foreign trade in November was again splendid 
as an answer to the silly vapourings of the tariff 
missionary, and if there are symptoms that the Free 
Trader does not altogether like, at any rate they will 
not square with Protectionist theories. Imports were 
£2,476,000 ahead of November last year and 
44,423,000 over November, 1903. Exports were 
£3:495,000 above last year, and no less than 
46,570,000 in excess of November, 1903, while the 
advance in re-exports was £980,000 and £1,888,000 
respectively. For the eleven months the increase in 
imports is £13,650,000 over last year and £21,570,000 
over 1903, and in exports the increases amount to the 
enormous sums of £ 28,625,000 and £ 35,093,000 
respectively. As regards bullion we have imported 
£7,522,000 more than last year, while we have 
exported £ 1,868,000 less, so that the net gain is nearly 
49,400,000. Mr. Dick Seddon’s ‘‘stream of golden 
sovereigns’ has somehow gone astray ! 

LoMBARD. 
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Its flavour will suit your palate: 
its economy will suit your pocket: 
its digestibility will suit your diges- 
tion: and its food value will help 
to make you sfrong. 




















